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YOUNG LADY, in her 20th year, is 

desirous of obtaining a SITUATION as GOVERNESS 
ina Family where the Children are young. She is capable of 
imparting a sound English Education, with French and 
Drawing, the rudiments of German, Italian, Music, and Sing- 
ing. Salary 252. per annum. References if required. 

Address ‘‘ C. W.,”’ Post-oftice, Melksham, Wilts. 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 
for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Christian government; the most approved methods of teach- 
ing; French and German by accomplished resident masters ; 
the Academical Course adapted to the Oxford Examinations, 
and Matriculation at the London University. 
For papers apply to Mr. WYLEs. 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures 
will be illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
and will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, at nine o’clock,a.m. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday, at the same hour. Fee, Two Guineas. — 
7 R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





O the HEADS of SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken | 


the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwich, 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTURES 
upon Fortification, and other subjects required in the Military 
Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGAGE- 


Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, 8. W. 
Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 

ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.— Dr. 

ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First German Reading-Book " 
(dedicated, by special permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland), &c., M. Philog.Soc.,Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Terms as one, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation (in 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD 
BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 

ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR 
: SCHOOL, near London.—Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London. The object 
aimed at in this school is to furnish a thorough and systematic 
education, based upon moral and religious principles, the 
acquisition of superficial knowledge for the purpose of osten- 
tation being sedulously discountenanced. The course of study 


pursued admits of partial modification to suit the particular | 


requirements of pupils who may be preparing for any of the 
liberal professions, for mercantile pursuits, or for special 
examination in connection with the civil or military services. 
For one indication of the success with which the objects aimed 
at are realised, attention is invited to the results of the recent 
Oxford examinations, as published by the University. School 
duties will be resumed after the Michaelmas holidays, on 
Thursday, October 7. Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 


cation to the Principal, or to Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, School | 


Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near 
STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS, Dunbridge Station, Salis- 
bury Branch, S.W.R. 
GEORGE EpMonDsON—Principal. 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics—Frederick R. Smith, 
LL.D 


Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. 

Classics and History—Daniel one M.A., Jesus College, 

Oxford. 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr. John Haas, 
from M. de Feilenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from M. de Fellenberg’s 
Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 

English—Mr. Daniel B. Brightwell. 

snglish__Mr. William Trevor. 
Muste—Mr. William Cornwall. 
TERMS : 
For Boys under 12 years Of age .......... 
- above 12 and under 15. 5. 
oo EE en woes, O64 
Laundress and Sempstress, 3/. per annum eXtra (except in 
the case of two or more pupils from the same family, when 
this charge is omitted). 


. 451. per annum. 
551 ” 





_ > 4 
ARTHUR GRANGER, 308, High Holborn, 
has the anges, largest, and best stock. Envelopes, 
Letter-size, stamped and cemented, 3s. 3d. per 1000; large 
commercial size, 5s. per 1000; or 10,000, 48s. Samples free. 
Business or Crest Dies, from 2s. 6d. each. 
equally cheap. N.B. Job Envelopes, 3d. per 100. 


Bi DLECOMBE’S 75 GUINEA 
BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
Warranted; in stock or made to order, same price.—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 


IDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 

RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 

of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in London. 

Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap.—118, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 





URTLE.—Fine lively turtle, turtle in 
. canisters, can now be had in high perfection, at 
FINNEY’S, Importer of Turtle, 6, Tichbourne-street, Regent- 
Street Clear turtle, invalid turtle, 18s. per quart, All other 
Fi ag of superior quality, 4s. per quart. Wedding cakes, wed- 
‘ng breakfasts, and ball suppers supplied. Concentrated 
meat for invalids and travellers, és. perib. Luucheon, dining, 
fad tea rooms for ladies. Orders from the country (wit 
‘st-office remittance) executed same day. 


| For 





} JamesC, C, 1} 


Writing Papers | 


| exceed 3,000,000/. 





| MUSICAL LECTURES. — A successful 


ecturer is open to make Engagements for the Season. | 
terms and particulars address “M. C.” 3), 29, | 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PJOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
under the MANAGEMENT of Mr. CHARLES KEAN 

—On MONDAY and during the week will be 
Shakespeare's play of THE MERCHANT OF 

Shylock, by Mr. C. Kean; Portia, by Mrs. C. Kean. 


(No. 423), 


presented 
VENICE; | 
Preceded 


| by the farce of DYING FOR LOVE. 


PATRON—H. R. HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—LECTURES on CHEMISTRY by Mr. E. V. 
GARDNER; On NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by Mr. J. L. Kine; 
On MUSIC by Mr. THoRPE PEED, assisted by Miss FREEMAN. 
The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE explained by Mr. 
KING, with Specimen of ROWATT’S NEW CABLE.—The | 


| LADIES’ QUARTET BAND daily, at a Quarter to Four, by 


the Misses GREENHEAD. } 

The Laboratory is open for Analyses, Pupils, &c., under the | 
direction of Mr. E. V. GARDNER, Professor of Chemistry. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the Evening Classes will take 
place on Monday Evening, the 4th inst. Persons desirous of 
joining are requested to attend. The Chair will be taken at 
Eight o'clock. 

Open daily from 12 to 5; Evenings, 7 to 10. | 

Managing Director, R. . LONGBOTTOM, Esq. | 
FRENCH BOOKS supplied at Tenpence 
the Franc.—A CATALOGUE of new French and Ame- 
rican Medical and Scientific Works sent free per post on 
receipt of two stamps by H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 


9d. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 

ed New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 

At Wm. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 


CHEAP BOOKS. ‘ 
Nearly ready, gratis and post free, Part LX XXVII. of 

T Al ‘ rT Te) ‘ ry ‘ ry 

ANDELL and SMITH’S CATALOGUE 
hJ of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in various | 

departments of Literature, at extremely low prices. New 
Publications supplied at a reduction of 2d. in the 1s. from the | 
published prices. Books Bought or taken in Exchange. | 
Esiablished 29 y 


eerless-place, City-road, E.C. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE have pub- | 
lished the following CATALOGUES of their Stock:— | 
1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 

Archeology, Philology, &c. 

2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 

Books.—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 
3. FRENCH CATALOGUE. | General Literature, History, 


Greek and Latin Ciassics, 
German and French 


nm FRE 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres.—Suppl. Maps and Atlases. : 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos. } 
5 and 6. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE, 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9. SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 

10. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and | 
sent post-free to purchasers, contain New Books and New 
Purchases.—Any Catalogue sent post free for one stamp. 

14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW SPAPERS. — The Times 
“A posted on the evening of publication, for 2 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or A 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, ; Times | 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
orepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. | 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, | 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the | 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very be and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars torwarded by 
return of Post. 


or Post 
a quarter ; | 
tvertier, 208.: 


308. 


St styie, 


COMPANY, 1, Old Broad 
(Instituted 182 
DIRECTORS, 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., 
GEORGE WILLIAM CoTTaM, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. 
James Brand, 


M.P., Chairman 
Deputy-Chairman 
George Hibbert, Esq. 

Si libbert, Esq. 

Daniel Mildred, Esq 
| James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
| Frederick Pattison 


Charles Cave, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. } 
Henry Davidson, Esq | William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 

Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
The investments are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,0007. for which the shareh 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent., of the prorits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation | 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

Bonvs.—The additions to Policies have been from 17. 
63/. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured 

Ciams.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants | 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as | 
aboye; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any | 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


BANK of DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Parties desirous of Invest- 
ing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank of 
Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained 
with ample security. ‘The Interest is payable in January and 
July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


iders are 


10s. to 


| Binding, Composition, Printing, and Advertising ; 


| HE 


| reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
| lst of each month. 


| with unflagging interest. 


| at 
PPPHE SOL-FA 


| with great Additions and Corrections by the Author. 


| THE COMPLETE 


| claims upon our best regards. 


| of the life and writings of the author, by the prese 


| disfigurements, and deserves the widest recogniti 


Preparing for publication, price Half-a-guinea, 
Usincs IN MANY MOODS. 
4 JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


Subscribers’ Names received by the Author, No. 6, Lower 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 


| AMILTON’S FIRST BOOK for the 
HARMONIUM and ORGAN, containing a series of 
Scales and Exercises, arranged and fingered for beginners, 
and a selection of Airs, &c.; arranged in an easy style, for 
practice. Full music folio, price 3s., or free by post, 3s. 2d. 
W™. HAMILTON, M“sic Publisher, Glasgow, and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., London. 


By 


Price 1s., post free, 
7 OD > . . + 

HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER;; or, 

Counsels for a Young Author. It contains advice about 
also Spe- 
cimens of Type and Sizes of Paper. It is a complete Literary 
Guide for a novice, and full of exact and trustworthy infor- 
mation. 

London: 


A. W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C 


Crown 8vo0, cloth, price 4s., post free, 
HALF-CENTURY: its History, 
. Political and Social (1800 to 1850). By WASHINGTON 
WILKS. With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a 
tabular arrangement of the principal officers of state from 
1800 to 1850. Second Edition revised, and containing a Sup 
plementary Chapter. 
London: A. W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
PEAUTIFUL POETRY; the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
A number on the 
A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Price 5s. each. 
, et + ‘ a al yO “) ° 
I IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for OCTOBER contains 
A. H. LAYARD, Esq., D.C.L. 
With Memoir. 
MAULL and POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
[D*' ES and LAZARUS; or, The Adven- 
tures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. 
“The illustrative stories he has woven together have an 
unmistakable air of general truthfulness, and will be read 
"The Press. 
London: Jupp and Gass, 88, New Bridge-street, 
and Gray’s-inn-road. 
NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS 
Now ready, Part IV. of 
IRITISH WILD FLOWERS, [Illustrated 
) by J. E. SOWERBY, described by C. PIERPOINT 
JOHNSON. To be completed in Twenty Parts, each contain- 
ing Four Plates, or Eighty Figures and Descriptions. Price, 
coloured, 3s. ; plain, 1s. 6d. per Part. 
4 Also, Part XIT. of 
THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8S. 
NEW CLASS BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Just published, 110 pp., 8vo. cloth back; or in Two Parts, 
ls. and 1s. 6d. 
METHOD of SINGING 
at SIGHT from the common musical notation, contain- 
ing a Series of Lessons and Exercises in the Theory and 
Practice of Vocal Music; with a Selection of Rounds, Canons, 


| Psalm Tunes, and Sacred Pieces, suited for Schools and Con- 


gregational Classes. By JAMES SYMMERS, Rector of 


| Alloa Academy. 


W. Hamiton, Music Publisher, Glasgow; and SmmPKIy, 
MARSHALL, and Co., London. ; 
CONTAINS THE INFORMATION THAT EVERY ONE 
OUGHT TO KNOW. 
n fep. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
WE ARE GOVERNED; or, 


By ALBANY 


I 
| OW 
The Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. ; 
| FONBLANQUE, jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
} at-Law. 
In this compact volume we are told everything we can 
} sibly want to know respecting the Sovereign, the Court and 


Cabinet, the Parliament, the Army and Navy, the Church, 
the Bench, the Courts of Law and Police—all the Institutions, 
in fact, formed in the course of ages for the welfare and 
security of the people of Great Britain. 

London: GEORGE RouTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street 
LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
n post 8vo., price és., cloth letter cd, a 
in 1857-58. By G. WINGROVE 
(by permission) from the Times, 
Tus 


I 
HINA 
4 COOKE. Reprinted 


trated with Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Yeh 

“The letters which are here collected contain the most 
accurate information which has yet been laid before the world 
on the subject of China and the Chinese. It is searcely neces- 
sary for us to add that no more important subject can oecupy 
the attention of the present generation.”’—7%mes, 

London: GEorRGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
wo 
Now dy, Volume the Second of the 
CURIOSI rLES of LITERATURE. 

Volume III., completing the Edition, will be published 
on November Ist 

“This new editi 


RKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELL 


m of a remarkable work has overwhelming 
Its accuracy and completeness 
are amongst the wonders of the age, and it is in a form and 
price attainable by all. It has, however, other, and, if pog- 
stronger recommendations. It contains a full accordyt, 


accont> 
plished Chancellor of the Exchequer—is to be cortpfetedsin 
three monthly volumes—is singularly free from typographical 


stitutional Press. 


To be followed (at Monthly Intervals) by, wa An 

THE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS prt * 
QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, &c. &c. oo , 
London: GeorGe RouTLEDGE and Co., Farringdop-gtgeet A> 
s 


bree 


sible. 
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DVERTISEMENTS 


A 





ALMANAC and SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED ; 
EX ANAC om SOTO MUTATE | ORS AND BLACKETT'S 
be sent in on as early a day as possible.—Office, 2 to 5, Essex- . 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PuE FIELD is the 


whose pages are devoted 


Pastimes.—Illustrated. Pricte id., 
Subscription, post free, 6s. 6d. 
stamps, 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex-stre 


bDINBURGH REVIE 


intended for insertion are requested to | 


4 ADVERTISEMENT 
be forwarded to the Publishers im 
Advertisements and Bills cant 
Friday next. 
London: 


r tHE 
j MEDICINE. 
D.C.L, 


LONGMAN and Co., 


Ist Oct,, No. XIL, 


, Oxon. 


CONTENTS 


Psychological Quarterly Retro 


Lunacy Legislation. 
On the Moral Pathology of Lor 
On the Psychological Basis o 


Poets, and Philosophers. 


only weekly 


New Series, 


"JOU RNAL of PSYC HOL OG IC AL 


Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, 


for the R 


exclusively to Sy 
or 6d. stamped. 


A specimen in return f 


et, Strand, W.C 
W, No. CC 
mediately. 

10t be received la 


39, Paternoster-r« 
price 3s. 
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spect. 


don. 
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To 


ter than 
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M.D., 


Orators, 


Ona _— ular Class of Dreams induced by Food. 


The Asylums of Italy, Germar 


1y, and France, 


&c. 


The P resent State of Lunacy in England and Wales. 


tey jews. 
Foreign Psychologic 
- ~ o-Legal Trial—Piea, 
J. J. Leach. 
NOE JOHN CHURCHILL, 


al Literate 


TRHE LEADER 
Class, Political, Literary, 
published every Saturday. P ree 6 


four Columns, have 
at the suggestion of 
0 afford ample space 


for a ( 


will give detailed information on the 


at Home and Abroad, a Correct 


and tendency of the various Markets and of the B anking 


Monetary Interests, a Journal of 
g and 
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ENLARGED.—A High | 
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sts that 
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Sources of Information have been 
and whilst 
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thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 


the Mercantile and 
every means that 
and improve the Political and Li 
already obtained for this Paper 
F irst-class Newspapers. 
Office, 352, Strand, 
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London. 
~ Just published, cl 
CLERICAL 
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CHURCH. Compiled by the Cor 
Journal.’ 
‘The value of the C 


Ss vur lay y Revie 






‘We feel sure that the Clerical Directory 
supersede the old-fashioned Clergy List.""—Court Circr 
“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- | 


of the Church, giving an 
and ecclesiastical lives of 


pedia 
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Trading Department, 
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can command, to 
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a high 
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by 
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London: Jot xc ROCKFOR D, 29, Essex-etre et, Strand, 
NEW WORK.—Pri ; post free, 2s. 9d. 
O* the INFLU D NC ES of ELECTRO- 

_GALVANISM in certain forms of Nervous Diseases, 
iulyses, Chroni Rheumatism, &c. By JAMES SMELLIE, 
Ber geon 
London: Witt1AM HorsgL1, 13, Paternoster-row ; and 
A. PEMBERTON, jun., 32, Euston-square. 


HANDY BOOK FOR —_ ISTRATES. 
Just } we e 
Pi SECOND EDITIO N of the 
PRA hain » of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with all 
recent summary jur risdictions ; = For us, Notes, Cases, 
&. By T SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 
Author of “ The Suy npement to Burn,” &e. Price 12s. cloth; 
4s. half-bour 158. bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
I ce D LIABILITY 











Just publish “d, 
Pee FIFTH E DITION of COX’S LAW 
and PRAC rice of JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 
with an 3 without 1 imited Liability, containing the Statutes, 
Pret Arti of Association, Forms, Notes, &c. 
By ; DW ARD Ww. OOX, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of 
Falmouth. Price 8s. 6d. « 10s, half-bound; lls, bound, 
LAW Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.¢ 


\ ». clo 
THURGAR’S CONCISE 
and SYSTEM for LEARNING the 
MOLE and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 

ay n 8vo. roan, 68. 
TTALIAN 


GR ASST’ S 
BOUNCING DICTIONARY, 


In crown 8y 
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ROUILLON’S GRAMMATICAL IN 


of FR tEN( Hi, Eleventh Edition, 121 
ROUILLON'S ewet 
PANION, Fifteenth Edition, 


18mo. 


JAMES’S SCHOOL 


th, 4s. 6d. 
GERMAN LANG 
FRENC 
CTIONARY, 900 
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n 8vo, roa 


no, half-roan, 
8S’ FRENC i 
half-roan, 4s. 6d. 


TILLIAM A LLAN’S SC HOC )L-BOOKS. 


and EASY GRAMMAR 


UAGE, 
H and 


pages, 


PRO- 


NSTITUT ES 


COM- 


ROUILLON’S E XERCISES on FRENC Ht CON- 


VERSATION, Seventh Edition, 18mo. cloth, ¢ 


London: WiLLiAM ALLAN, 1 


3s, 6d. 
\, Paternoster-row. 


Colchester: E. BENHAM, 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


+ 
60th Rifles, 
and Aide-de-Camp to 
with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 
“ We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian 
| Mutiny which has given us so much gratification as Mejor 
the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, the lion- 
which relieved Lucknow. 
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The OXONIAN in THELE- 
MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway ; 
with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. 
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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
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Third Edition, 1 vol., ‘10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST AND TRIAL.” From the Danish. 1 vol., with 

Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 
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Mrs. Howitt’s productions. We commend the story to the 
attention of ali lovers of fiction, as presenting something 
almost original and fresh in style and materials, and as a 
tale, moreover, of considerable interest.”— Post. 
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PETER. BY G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
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| with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. [Just ready. 
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TNHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr 
W. Harrison. 
100th night of the ROSE OF CASTILE. 

On MONDAY, and during the week, her Majesty's servants 
will perform Balfe’s Opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILE 
Principal characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne 
Miss M. Prescott, Mr. F. Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. Georg 
Honey, Mr. Bartleman, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, ‘To eonclude with a grand BALLET 
DIVERTISSEMENT, by Mlles, Zilia Michelet, Pasquale 
and Morlacchi, with a numerous Corps de Ballet. The band 
and the chorus of forty voices, selects 
from the Royal Italian Opera. 

On WEDNESDAY evening, a new grand Ballet Div ertisse- 
ment, entitled LA FLEUR D'AMOUR, invented and arrang 
by M. Petit. The new music composed by Mr. Alfred Mellon 
Acting Managers, Mr William Brough and Mr. Edward Mur- 
ray, Stage Manager, Mr. Edmund Stirling. Doors open a 
seven; commence at half-past. St: alls, 68.5 dress circle, 5s.; 
first ditto, 3s.; upper boxes, Is. 6d. ; pit, .; gallery, 1s. ; uppé 
ditto, 6d. ; private boxes, 5/. 5s, 41. 4s., 2U. 28., 1U, 11s. 6d 
1d. Is., and (for two p “730118) 10s. 6d. 30x-office open daily 
from eleven to five, under the direction of Mr. E. Chattertor 


THEATRE ROY AL, HAYMARKET. 


Under the Management of Mr. Bucksrone. Engas' 
ment for a limited period of the renowned Spanish Daacer, 
’erea Nena, who will appear every evening. 
On Monday, Oct. 4th, Tuesday, Oct. Sth, and Saturda 
Oct. 9th, tocommence at Seven, with THE SC a FOR 
SCANDAL. Cl acters by Messrs Chipre ndale, ckstone 
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Compton, Howe, W. Farren, Rogers Clark, Esnaenen Rey 
nolds, Wilkins, Poynter, and vernan. After which, the 
= Spanish Ballet of HE DAUGHTER OF THE 

TADALQUIVIR, in W hich Senora Perea Nena, Senor 


ine gas, Fanny wet and a numerous corps de ballet, 
win THE K ?SGARDENER;; Miss Eliza Weeks 





appear. N 
be Mr. Compton. ¢ Galbelide on Monday and Tuesday wit! 
JOHN JONES, and on Saturday with ANY PORT IN A 
STORM. 


On Wednesday and Thursday (last two nights), the revivé 

comedy of WIVES AS THEY we RE, and MALDS AS 
THEY ARE; Miss Dorillon, Mrs. Cathe: ine Sine lair, being 
her last appe: arance but one previous to her departure for 
America, After po -erea Nena in the Spanish Dance; 
with LEND ME SHILLINGS Sn y, Mr. Buck 
stone); and THE RING? S GARDENE 

On Friday, THE RIVALS, Perea _ THE KINGS 
GARDENER, and ANY PORT IN A STORM. 


Stage I Mana¢ ger, r, Mr. Cc HIPP ‘E NDALE, 

















L RU C E and Co’s GEN TE RAL HOUSE 

FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 58, 
Baker-street.—These are the largest Furniture Galleries an 
Showrooms in London, and contain the most extensive an 
varied Stock to select from. Iron Bedsteads from. 8s. 94 
each. 500 Easy Chairs on view. Carpets 1s per yard under 
the usual prices. Excellent Dining-room Chairs, 19s. eac 
A Servant's Bedroom well and completely furnished for 110s 
Prices marked in plain figures. A twelve months’ warranty 
given. Illustrated books, with prices, sent post free. 


URE COLZA OIL, 4s. 3d. per Gallon.— 

Arrangements made and Contracts entered into for the 
Season's supply. Stoves, Ranges, Fenders, Fire Irons. War- 
ranted Cutlery. Electro-Silver Plate and General Furnishing 
fronmongery.—Panklibanon, 56 and 58, Baker-street, Londo? 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SECRETARY TO THE MippLesporooGcH Lirerary CLuB.— We 
know of no other means of ascertaining what you require 
than the advertising columns. The best way is to make a lis 
of the lecturers you require, and communicate with them 
directly. 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Witerature, Science, and Art. 
CRITIC of this day 


> 
rpHE 
PORTRAIT of 
JAMES HANNAY, Esq., 


With a l 


contains a 


Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 


fac-simile 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 
No. 1, WILKTE COLLINS, in the Crrric of June 5, No. 413. 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Crivic of July 3, 
No. 417. 
No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 
No. 426. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 


2 had by order of any Bookseller 


stamps, or may 





The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, and 
October Ist, price Is. 6d. each, comprising also the entire 
Literature and Art of the time. 


Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
mn aI ITTNTTH 
THE CRITIC. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 
a 

N his zeal for remedying what he deems to be 

faults in the construction of the great social 

machine, Mr Cuarves Dickens has, in his time, 

committed more than one mistake; none, however, 

in our opinion of greater magnitude than that 








1858. 








which he has perpetrated in the current number | 


of Household Words. To come at once into the 
midst of the business, it should be stated—at least 
Mr. Dickens himself states—that Mr. ALrrep 
Wiaan, the late manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
sent a little son of his to a private school. It 
would also appear, difficult of belief though it be, 
that when Mr. Wican's boy was accepted at the 
school, the proprietor thereof knew nothing about 
the profession of the father; but what 
quite certain is, that as soon as he made the dis- 
covery he waited upon Mr. Wican and re- 
quested the removal of the boy, alleging as 
@ reason that his further continuance might 
materially injure, if not destroy, his connec- 
tion, and altogether take away the character 
of the establishment. Upon this fact Mr. Dic- 
KENS comments with considerable severity. It 
staggers him in his beliefin the strength of the 
English constitution. It causes him to 
that the nation is afflicted with “ base infirmi- 
ties” and “lamentable weaknesses.” It begets a 





seems 





able amount of that sentiment for Mr. Dickens's 
abuse of him. 

Now what are the plain facts of this very | 
knotty point ? It cannot be denied that there 
is a very considerable prejudice abroad among a 
very large portion of English society, and especially 
among the serious middle classes, with regard to 
the profession of the stage. Can this be won- | 
dered at ? Have the professors of the histrionic 
art (let us ask Mr. Dickens seriously), generally 
speaking and as a body, rendered themselves par- 
ticularly conspicuous as sober, moral, God-fearing, 
tax-paying citizens? Have they been celebrated | 
for exhibiting a very tender regard for what is 
called public decency ? Mr. WicAn is, we are 
willing to believe, an excellent man; so are many 
gentlemen and ladies too, who are now upon the 
stage. But are the majority so ? 

All prejudices against classes are productive of 
injustice, even when they have some foundation; 
and so it comes to pass that the well-conducted 
members of the profession have to bear much for 
the sake of the character which their wilder 
brethren and sisters have brought upon them. 
When there isa firm determination to make a 
blameless life and upright conduct an answer to 
all imputation, society makes no difficulty about | 
admitting the exception. Few persons are more 
respected, or have held better positions in society, 
according to their station, than Mr. Witttam 
Macreapy and Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kean. 
But would they, or would Mr. Wican, be content 
to admit that they are nothing better than fair 
average samples of the profession to which they 





| belong ? 


Now the schoolmaster in this case had to live. 
He knew of the existence of the prejudice, and 
could not, ought not to, have opposed himself to 
it. His vocation was to be useful within his 
sphere, by teaching boys, and not to set about 
reforming the world. What was the poor man 
todo? Ifhe had really been kept in ignorance | 
of Mr. Wican’s profession, that was not his fault: | 
a little candour and plain. speaking at first would | 
have saved all the unpleasantness that ensued. 
But when he found out the real state of the case, 
he had but one wise course to adopt, and he took | 
it. Suppose that a schoolmaster in New York 
were to discover a taint of negro blood in one of 
his pupils. Every Christian will admit that that 
prejudice against the blacks is a very wicked 
and a very unreasonable one; yet who, on 
that account, would advise the schoolmaster 
to try to swim against the resistless torrent | 


| of class-opinion. In a subsequent part of 

| his article Mr. Dickexs points out that 
the sons of actors are admissible into 

| public schools; but he does not explain 


| 


| how 





that is. In public schools, the area is 
altogether wider and more catholic; there is 
none of the little family intimacy which springs 
up in private schools ; the boys divide into knots 
and cliques of their own accord, like seeking like 


as if by some mysterious law of attraction. Ina 
} 


| public school they will admit anybody who can 


infer | 


| 


doubt upon his mind, whether, after all, this | 


people is making any real progress in the march 
ot intellect. Upon the schoolmaster who was 
guilty of this concession to popular prejudice 
He is at first 
“not disposed to waste too many words” upon 
hin; and yet, somehow or other, he manages to 


Mr. Dickens is especially severe. 


waste nearly two columns of very strong words 
upon him, and some of them n¢ ither very clean nor 
very dignified. He is “‘an obedient servant of 
the genteel classes,” whose state is infinitely more 
contemptible than that of “a sweeper of cross- 


ings.” He is “a small tradesman,” who keeps 
“a little knowledge-shop.” He is “a very 
small man;” he is “an extremely trifling 


smear on the garments of civilised humanity,” 
to bestow much notice upon whom is “a waste of 
attention.” Such are a few of the choice flowers 
of his rhetorical indignation which Mr. Cuarves 
Dickens. the self-elected champion of Art against 
Resp sctability, heaps upon the head of the offend- 
ing pedagogue. “If,” adds Mr. Dickens, “he 
felt for himseif, when he was in Mr. Wiean’s 
presence, one-fiftietn part of the contempt which 
we feel for him, his sense of self-degradation must 
have been complete.” Being unable to pronounce 
from experiment what may be the awful effects 
of Mr. Wigan's presence, we can only speculate 
that, in ali human probability, the schoolmaster 
felt no contempt for himself at all; but, if he be 
* wise man, he probably will feel no inconsider- 


pay ; but the circumstances of a private school are 
obviously different. In conclusion, we cannot 
disguise our opinion that in thus attempting to 
hold up this schoolmaster to public reprobation 
Mr. Dickens has been guilty of a most unjusti- | 


| fiable act, and one which, if it have any of the 
| effect intended, must be productive of the grossest 





} 


injustice. The public is very willing to be 
amused, and even instructed, by Mr. Dickens, 
whether by his books or by his readings; but it 
is not prepared to accept from him the exact | 
standard of moral rectitude, or to take him as the 
unerring judge of what is, or what is not, 
“ Highly Proper !” 


T'ne Philological Society having now issued its 
enlarged prospectus for the new dictionary, we 
are enabled to add some important particulars to 
those which we published some time back. It 
appears that upwards of a hundred collectors 
have already volunteered their services, and that 
more than 160 works and parts of works have 
been submitted to examination upon a uniform 
system. The work is now under the control of 
two Committees—the one, Literary and Histori- 
eal, consisting of the Dean of WestTMINsTER, 
F Fournivat, Esq., and H. Cotpriver, Esq., 


F. J. 
secretary; and the other, Etymological, consist- | 
ing of HensteiGH WepGwoop, Esq., and some 
one else not yet named. The editing of the | 
Dictionary and the general working of the scheme 
will be under the management of the former | 
committee. The publication will be in parts, 
and will be managed (mirabile dictu!) by a Berlin 


firm. Surely this is not quite right. An English 


| dictionary, undertaken as a kind of national 


work, should appear under English parentage. 
The first principle upon which the Society 
will proceed in the selection of words, is that 
there will be no selection at all. Ail English 
words are to be admitted. “ According to our 
view,” say the conductors, “the first require- 
ment of every lexicon is, that it should contain 
every word occurring in the literature of the 
language it professes to illustrate. We entirely 
repudiate the theory which converts the lexico- 
grapher into an arbiter of style, and leaves it in 
his discretion to accept or reject words according 
to his private notions of their comparative 
elegance or inelegance.” All English books are 
admitted as authorities, except such as are de- 
voted to purely scientific subjects. The limits of 
quotation are fixed at from the end of the reign 
of Henry IIf{. The volunteer principle is to hold 
good throughout; for contributions are invited 
from whomsoever may be willing to send in sug- 
gestions as to difficult etymologies, or emen- 
dations on those already in the Dictionaries, 
or lists of words illustrating any philological 


| laws. 


For the purpose of historical division, the 
Committee have divided the history of the lan- 
guage into three portions—first, froin its rise, 
about 1250, to the Reformation; secondly, from 
the Reformation to Milton; thirdly, from Milton 
toourown day. As it is intended to give the 
first introduction of each word into the language, 
the Committee will shortly issue an aiphabetical 
list of all words in use A.p. 1250—1300, and con- 


| tributors will then be requested to add all words 


oceurring in printed books from 1300 to 1526, 
furnishing extracts. 

The rules to be observed in going through the 

books required are as follows : 

I. Extract from your book quotations containing 
all the Worps, Purases, Iptoms, and V ARTETIES 
of Forms in it that are now obsolete, and all 
not occurring in your Bases of Comparison. 
[The former branch of the rule secures our hav- 
ing the latest, and the latter the earliest, usage 
of every word. | 

a. Of compound words, include only tl which 

illustrate some gramatical figure (as ‘mesis), or which 
by reason of their metaphorical use or otherwise con- 
vey an idea different from that which the mere com- 


ose 





position of their separate parts would give rise to, as 
“sackstraw,” ‘nipfarthing,” “ bedsister,” “ time- 
honoured,” “ head-strong.”’ 
3. Unde hre include proverbs nd proverbial 
f. Under phrases, include proverbs, and pr DIA 


niet Rogers’s 
Sueton. 182) 


four 


expressions, and idiomatic phrases like Da 
‘* No is?” ==“ Isit notso?” Holland's ( 
‘heavy friend” =“ foe,” and Caxton’s “ such 


as” =“ four times as many as.” And give parallels, 
where possible, from other languages. 

y. Under idioms, include disused syntacti al combi- 
nations like Chapman's “ was climbed” ‘had 


climbed,” Fuller's “ satisfied as to, 


‘ satisfied in” 
giving parallel instances as in f. 





3. Under varieties of form, include all such orthe- 
graphic varieties as tend to throw light on the 
etvmology of a word, to illustrate some law of 
language (as metathesis), or which are in thems lves 
specially remarkable. Thus ‘‘avow‘/ry” for ** adul- 
tery,” “fersse” for “ fresh,” “brid” for “ bird, 
“ patrone’ for ‘pattern,’ should be registered, 
while “ wode” for “wood,” “sunne” for “ sun, 
are unimportant. Also all subforms or nebenformen, 
as “awk” for “awkward,” “nig” f gard,” 


and all forms denoting imperfect naturalisation, as 
““ antidotum” for and * epockha for 
epo hh.” should be registe re 1.” 


* antide te,” 


‘ol ted ¢ necrihe al 

II, Collectors are further r queste o transeribe all 

passages falling under one or other of ihe heads 
following: 

s. Passages which giv n account of, 07 plicitly 


1 g 
first 


serve to mark, the introduction of a werd into 
the language, or first use of it in an enturely new 
sense. 

%. Passages which consciou ly discuss or uncon- 
| sciowsly reveal the etymology of a word, or the ra- 


tionale of a name 


N Passages which ¢ yntal happy dehnitions or ex- 
| planations. Lid 
4. Passages which serve to disti sh any word 
from the synonyms with which it is likely to be cen- 
founded, either by felicitious opposition, or by avowed 
discrimination ; and which assign to each the province 
which is properly its own. 
1. Passages illustrating the earlier u-es h words 
have now left behind them, and the su sive mo- 


difications of meaning through which they have 
passed. 


Tue air of injured innocence which the Americans 
sometimes assume when referring to the existing 
state of the copyright law is far from uown using. 
On the fly-leaf of Loxerxtitow’s new poem, 
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«The Courtship of Miles Standish,” we find the 
following 

Norice.—In order to protect this volume from the 
fate of previous American publications, viz., an 


instant appropriation on the part of an unlimited / 


number of English publishers, a small but sufficient 
portion of the contents has been contributed by an English 
writer. Any publisher, therefore, who reprints this | 
book without the consent of the author, will render 
himself liable to the penalties attendant on a wilful | 
infringement of copyright. 

Really one would suppose, from reading this, 
that we are the great culprits, and that the 
Americans are realiy the losers in the war of | 


retributive piracy which has so long been | 
raging between the countries. Mr. Lone- 


FELLOW’S expedient for naturalising his poem is, 
however, ingenious enough, and has the effect of | 
adding a spice of curiosity, if not of perplexity, to | 
the other pleasures experienced during the | 
perusal of the poem. “Small,” as may be the 
portion contributed by the “ English writer,” it 
must yet be something, and the Professor has not 
given us the slightest clue as to either its nature 
or extent. Hence a vague feeling of uncertainty | 
pervades the whole poem; for no broad line of 
demarcation is there to tell where Longfellow 
ends, and where the unknown minstrel begins. 
Perhaps, after all, his collaboration was confined 
to dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of the 
genuine bard; perhaps, however, he has written 
whole lines, it may even be sentences. He may 
have written the most beautiful passage in the | 
book-—whichever that is. Thus he is possible 
everywhere, but certain nowhere. Another puz- | 
zling consideration arises out of this unknown | 
collaborator—who is he? Has the laureate of | 
England consented to supply the “ small but suf- | 
ficient portion ” required by the law; or has Mr. | 
Martin Farquuar Tupper’ become _ the 
FLErcHeER of this American Beaumonr? Here | 
will be a subject for the commentators, if ever 
Mr. LonGFELLow should come to be commented | 
upon, Had SuHaxkspere thrown out half such a | 
hint, Ais critics would have denuded him of at 
least half his regal mantle long ago. 

It is a sign of the times, however, not 
altogether unpromising, that the American 
publishers have really come to regard the possi- 
bility of a fair and equitable copyright with 
something like a feeling of equanimity. The 
Jast number of the American Publisher’s Circular 
informs us that at a meeting of the New York | 
300k Publishers’ Association, held on the 7th 
ult., Wm. H. AppLeton in the chair, a question | 
was started as to the propriety of appointing a 
delegate to represent the views of the Association 
before the Brussels Congress. Whereupon the 
following resolution was put and adopted: 


Resolved,—That we are in favour of a law securing 
copyright to foreign authors, providing its conditions 
be such (in addition to the requirements from | 
American authors) as to protect only books pub- 
lished and manufactured in this country, and whose 
authors are citizens of a country affording similar 
protection to the American authors, and providing 
the book protected be published in this country 
within a reasonable time after its issue at home. 


Upon the question of duration being mooted, | 
it was agreed that the proper time for allowing 
the right to run was fifty years. 


Tue hint which was dropped in these columns 
about two months back, as to the observance of 
the Centenary Anniversary of Burns's birthday, | 
has not been thrown away. In Glasgow a move- | 
ment has been made, and a list of stewards, | 
including some of the most eminent Scotchmen | 
of the day, and under the presidence of Lord 
Ee inton, has been published, and a provisional | 
committee has been appointed. The promoters | 
of the movement propose to organise a Festival 
at Glasgow for the 25th of January next; but at 
the same time, and to give the affair a national 
character, they have invited persons from all 
parts of the country to become stewards. Among 
the names already published we find those of | 
R. Darawisu, Esq., M.P., H. E. C. Ewrne, Esq., 
M.P., A. S, Finuay, Esq., M.P., Sir ARCHIBALD 
Atson, the Rt. Hon. A. GAtBraitu, Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, Professor Nicnot, A. BaILuie 
Cocurane, Esq., and Quentin Dick, Esq. 
Doubtless the sons of the bard will be called 
upon to assist in this celebration. 





“A CLerRcGyMan” writing to the Times upon the 
subject of “ Conjuring and Witchcraft,” makes the 
extraordinary assertion that “it is well known 
that many of the leading literary men in the 





| trated, price 5s. 


| Sicilies,” by 
| King of France, his Court and Times,” by Miss 


| men, are wholly meaningless sounds. 





metropolis consult the ‘spirits’ by means of 
‘table-turning,’ and place implicit confidence in 
the answers returned by the ‘ rappings.’” 
Literary men are frequently accused, and some- 
times not without reason, of consulting the 
‘spirits’ in one form or other; but we should 


like “ A Clergyman” to furnish us with a little | 


more information as to the ‘leading literary 
men” who participate in the table-rapping absur- 
dities. That séances have been held for purposes 
of investigation is true enough; but we question 


| very much whether “ A Clergyman's ”” statement 


rests upon any more solid ground than that 
which is so fruitful of untruths, vulgar gossip. 


Tre Revue des Deux Mondes, in an admirable 


| article by M. Arraur Dup.ey, entitled “Du 


Sérieux et du Romanesque dais la Vie Anglaise 
et Americaine,” pronounces a warm eulogium 
upon Mr. Cuarves Reaper's novel Jt is Never T'0o 
Late to Mend. “If ever,” says M. Dup ey, “a 


| work has been written that is exclusively, essen- 


tially English, it is this book by Mr. Reape. The 


| personages, the scenes in which they move, the 


motive of their actions, the end towards which 
they tend, above all, their manner of attaining it— 
all this is English, and can be nothing but 
English.” Upon this basis Mr. Duprey erects a 
well-reasoned criticism, in which he traces through 
Mr. Reape’s work some of the fundamental cha- 
racteristics of the Anglo-Saxon nature. 





Tue publishing trade begins to evince signs of 
vitality. Among the most enterprising, Messrs. 
Hurst and Buiackerr make the following 
announcements :— 


A new serial publication, entitled ‘“ Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of 
Popular Modern Works,” each to be comprised in a 
single volume, elegantly printed, bound and illus- 
The first volume is to contain 
“Nature and Human Nature,” by the author of 
“Sam Slick; ” ‘‘A Summer and Winter in the Two 
by Miss Kavanagh; ‘‘ Henry the Third, 


Freer; the genealogical volume of ‘“‘ Lodge’s Peerage,” 
improved and enlarged, and containing for the first 
time the ancestral history of the baronets, as well as 
peers of the realm; ‘‘ Episodes of French History,” by 
Miss Pardoe. 


Among the works of fiction announced | 





by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are:—A New Story | 


by the author of “John Halifax ; 
ton,” by Martin F. Tupper, author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy ;” ‘The Laird of Norlaw,” a Scottish 
story, by the author of ‘* Margaret Maitland; ” “* Two 
Hearts,” a tale, edited by Mrs. Grey; ‘Fellow 
Travellers,” by the author of ‘* Margaret, or Prejudice 
at Home;” ‘ The Master of the Hounds,” by Scru- 
tator, author of ‘ The Squire of Beechwood,” &c. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 
THE PICTORIALISM OF SPEECH. 


|Tue roots of words in all original languages 


appeal not to the ear but to the eye: they are 
pictorial. Thence you rise to the musical, the 


| sculptural, and, finally, the architectural, in 
| speech. 
| languages have been formed, the roots, so far 


From the way in which most modern 


from presenting vivid pictures to the mass of 
The study 
of etymology in some measure restores great 
Nature’s paintings, and makes words once more 
eloquent to the eye before being eloquent to the 
ear; but, though as important as it is interesting, 
how wholly neglected it is in education. Besides 
confusion, inaccuracy, and bombast in discourse, 
how much are shallowness of mind and looseness 
of moral notions, and consequently of moral 
practice, formed by the habit of accepting words 
as portions of a vocabulary instead of as trans- 
cripts from a many-coloured universe. A fertile 
and profound philosophy in regard to language 
will not be possible till the old absurd belief of 
its birth in simple imitation is completely ex- 
ploded. 
CONTRITION. 

The Christian Church has been praised for its 
wisdom in establishing two degrees in the remorse 
which justifies a sinner. The one, which it calls 
contrition, is the regret for having sinned founded 
on the sorrow for having offended God; the other, 
which it calls attrition, is the regret for having 
sinned founded on the fear of future punishment. 
The Church admits the great inferiority of the 
latter to the former; and in so doing most nobly 
proclaims what so many philosophers are inclined 
to deny, the existence of an ideal and unselfish 
morality, the very image of the Deity himself in 
the heart of man. 


” Stephen Lang- | eee 2 
>) | and the Grace of God in his infinite love of us, and 


ARBITRIUM. 

An imperfection of English metaphysical lan. 
guage is the want of a distinction corresponding 
to that between Arbitrium and Voluntas. The 
discussion about the freedom of the Will may be 
frivolous and fruitless; but, if we think it worth 
while to discuss, we should know what kind of 
Will we are disputing about. 

MUSING. 

To muse and to meditate are in English syno. 
nymous. This is both beautiful and suggestive, 
For not till the sweetest melodies of Earth and 
the grandest harmonies of Heaven have prepared 
the soul, can it enter into commune with what 
is most adorable in the Creator and most myste- 
rious in Creation. He is no true sage who has 
not often travailed in unspoken rapture with 
symphonies as sublime as those of Beethoven, 
though he cannot offer them, like him, in artistic 
perfection to immortality, How mighty to gain 
a battle of the Canne order! How mighty to 
compose and to give as a precious heritage to 
mankind a Beethoven symphony! How mighty 
to crush into the conquering compression of a 
sentence the meaning both of the symphony and 
of the battle—a fecund thought—the mother of 
divine revolutions to all ages. 

CHARIS. 

In whatever sense Charis is used, it should 
never forget its origin. Derived from the Greek 
word “to rejoice,” it signifies, first of all, that sun- 
shine of the soul, as distinguished from boisterous 
mirth, which diffuses itself so equally through our 
entire being, that our entire being equally ex- 
presses it. This equal and _  consentanecous 
expression is Grace. By what an easy transition 
Grace becomes Gratitude! For how is gratitude 
to the Invisible Powers, to glad Nature, better 
shown than by that cheerfulness which melts and 
moves through the symmetry of our senses! 
Easier still is the transition to Charity. The sun- 
shine of the soul cannot confine itself to 


the path, to the sphere, of the individual. It 
seeks, like all sunshine, diffusion. He in 
whose soul, around whose step, is Charis, 


would wish to see enjoyment, and its utterance 
grace, and its incense thankfulness, everywhere. 
Ultimately he confers a mystical meaning on the 
thankfulness. The transfigured breast is taught 
to feel delight, the alone true, the alone lasting, 
as in and from Deity. This is the Grace of God: 


| our boundless love of him and of the brethren. 





The various ideas branching from Charis should 
never be torn away from each other; for they 
need each other. It were not well if we were 
always mirthful; but it were well if we could 
without ceasing rejoice. And we rob ourselves 
of this perennial bliss by driving so often Charis 
from her catholic domain. When Charis is 
graceful, there is an habitual check to foolish 
excess, while pleasure tends to multiply itself by 
the very expression, and by the satisfaction and 
serenity which it draws from the smallest things. 
When Charis is grateful, itoverflows unconsciously 
into beneficence. As beneficence, it encounters 
the countless traces of a grander and richer be- 
neficence than itself. Three lessons especially 
should we learn from Charis: that it is as indis- 
pensable for real piety as for real joy to be grace 

ful; that charity should never, either in substance 
or fashion, be almsgiving, but the must thankful 
joy expending itself in the most graceful forms; 
and that the Grace of God, so far from being 
viewed as the privilege or the monopoly of a few, 
should be regarded as an impulse to the radiant 
soul from the Deepest Unseen, to a wider and a 
wider, a warmer and a warmer love. 

VERUS. 

The verus and the verisimilis of the Latin, and 
the vrai and vratsemblable, of the French can only 
be expressed in English by true and probable. 
But probable is by no means the equivalent of 
verisimilis and vraisemblable. It looks as if the 
English, by limiting themselves to the probable 
or provable, recognised no truth except what could 
be recognised in a court of justice. 

LEGEND. 

Legend is something to be read. When the 
mass of the Christian community could not 
read, then the histories of saints and martyrs 
were read to them in the public gatherings of the 
faithful. This was not merely food to piety, but 
inspiration to heroism. And the more the mira- 
culous abounded in the narrative, the more did 


the miraculous of action become possible in the | 


life of each man who listened. Surely the 
legend blending with Christian worship w* 
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yet had. Half a dozen volumes about some 
celebrated nobody come into our hands; and 
we grow tired before we have read half a dozen 
pages. The ape who gabbles, and the mummy 
whom he praises, are alike uninteresting to us. 
How different the crowded assembly where 


every soul was an enthusiastic believer—had often | 


in kindled fancy or in glorious vision beheld the 
Virgin—had communed with angels, not as fables 


and phantoms, but as purer and more exalted | 


brothers that held a place near God’s throne, to 
which he after a valiant career and through the 
undreaded gates of death would finally ascend, 
and to whom Heaven was already open, through 
music, though incense, and through the pas- 
sionate adoration and the yearning eyes of those 
kneeling around him! For such souls there were 
no dead but the spiritually dead. 
were shattered, and the witnesses to the truth— 


witnesses long, long ago in torture but in exulta- | 


tion departed—flashed forth now in the legend 
only as the divinely-transfigured, the companions 
and the fellow workers of Cherubim and of Sera- 
phim. Could not biography still be clothed in 
the rich robe of legend? No bald narrative to 


be coldly and carelessly read by the people them- | 


selves ; but poetry, eloquence, prophetic fervour, 

marvels, odours of sanctity, all to be poured into 

their bosom by lips gifted, brave, and holy. 
DIGNUS. 

Speak evil of dignities? Yes ;—but does not 
dignus mean worthy ? Not even the worst, the 
most envious man is inclined to speak evil of 
dignities when given to the most worthy; and 
when given to the most unworthy, they are of 
course no longer dignities. 

GUFFAW. 

When Sydney Smith, making one tolerable 
joke among many bad ones, maintained that the 
Scotch had no humour because dull Whigs at 
Edinburgh did not appreciate his own, he forgot 
or did not know how in Scotland the Reforma- 
tion had begun. That ridicule which in France 
is said to kill had already made Popery in its 
practices distasteful to the heart of the Scottish 
people, before either their indignation had been 


the best kind of biography the world has 
a | This French word is one for which there is no | 


The tombs | 


THE CRITIC. 


BADINAGE. 


| English equivalent. The words in our language 


| either boisterousness or frivolity. Now badinage 
| can never be rough, and, though more witty than 
| wise, ought not to be altogether faithless to 
wisdom. I propose the naturalisation of the 
| word in England, though aware that badinage is 
| essentially more French than English. We jest 
with less airiness than the countrymen of 
| Voltaire. 


CEREMONIA. 

Various etymologies have been proposed for 
Ceremonia. That from Cere, a city of Etruria, is 
as natural as any. The Etruscans, unlike the 
Greeks, had no poetical love of ritual splendour. 
They cared only for the pomp and the show 
which made religion and state identical, which 
| converted religion into a moral power, which 
gave to the state stability, and which nourished 
patriotic emotion. Seek not here ingenious 
symbols, a prodigality of invention; seek rather 
the majestic solemnities of a profoundly earnest 
people. The Romaus, borrowing so much from 
the Etruscans, borrowed ceremonies too, and 
Cere might have been, in a fashion which we 
cannot now determine, a chief channel of commu- 
nication. Though both in Etruria and at Rome 
the state held the first place and religion the 
second, and religion was an instrument of the 
| state, this did not imply any political trickery. 


| In the degenerate days, of course, religion had 
| grown as much a lie as the state had growna 


leprosy. But is it ever fair to judge a land or its 
institutions from the degenerate days? 
THEOS. 

We might, without difficulty, accept all the 
roots for Theos which have been proposed, 
admit that it comes from the Greek word “ to 
establish,” then the Deity is discovered, fixing the 
foundations of the universe. 
the same language “to run,” then in the march of 
the stars, and in the ceaseless, limitless move- 
ments of the creation, we feel the throbbing and 
the flow of the Great Spirit. If from the word 
“ to behold,” there is alike indicated he who seeth 
everything, and he who is everywhere seen. If 





roused or their conscience armed against its 
principles. Satirists generally come when the | 
time of the Prophets is past; but, in Scotland, | 
first the Satirists fired off their arrows, and | 
then the Prophets rushed on with their mace 
and their battle-axe. The poems of Sir 
David Lindsay prepared the way for the 
preachings of Knox. Lindsay sent forth as food 
to the huge laughter of the nation those sarcasms 
that slay. His witty verses were the weapons 
with which his countrymen laid bare and pierced 
ecclesiastical corruption. And it is said that 
these verses were till a recent date still in the 
mouths of the Scottish peasants. A land, then, 
whose primordial religious change had for prelude 
what its natives calla guffaw of mirth and | 
mockery, and contempt at priestly tricks and | 
priestly abominations, must have in an unsur- 
passed degree a quick and abounding sense of 
humour. The very word guffaw has not its | 
equivalent in any other language. It pictures a | 
laughter of Homeric vastness, a laughter of the 
gods, a laughter of kingly exuberance and poetic 
splendour, a laughter such as would have made 
that effulgent one, John Wilson, welcome at a 
Homeric banquet, either before the walls of Troy 





or on the top of Olympus. And perhaps the best 
reply to the absurd assertion of Scottish incom- 
petency to relish jest and jollity is the only argu- 
ment which Wilson would have used, the richest, | 
most potent, most natural laugh in the world—a | 
true Scottish guffaw. 


ecstatic reverence before him. But if, as the 
profoundest scholars find reason to believe, Theos 
is merely the Greek form of a word occurring in 


coming nearest an equivalent would indicate | 


If we } 


If from the word in | 


; innumerable tongues, and especially in the far | 


East, we have something sublimer than the | 


sublimest attributes, that mystery of unfathom- 
able being in which all attributes are included. 
KenNETH MOoRENCY. 


JAMES HANNAY 
Was born at Dumfries on the 17th of February 
1827. He is the elder son of David Hannay, Esq., 
then a banker in Duntfries, and a landholder and 
magistrate in Kirkcudbrightshire. The Hannays 
are an old family in Galloway, related through a 
female line with Lord Herries, the friend of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and by another chain with 


| 





| 


| 


| Egypt was at itsheight. The Cambridge formed 
part of the blockading squadron off Alexandria. 
Mr. Hannay remained on board this vessel until 
the end of 1842, when he joined H.M. brig Snake, 
16, under Captain the Hon. Walter Devereux, 
where he remained until October 1843, when he 
joined the corvette Orestes, 18, and then, a year 
afterwards, the Formidable, 84, flagship. In 
autumn 1845 he applied for leave to return to 
England, with the intention of quitting the 
service; but whilst waiting for a passage, a dis- 
pute with his officers led to a court-martial, the 
unfavourable finding of which was afterwards 
pronounced null and void by the Admiralty, on 
the advice of the Crown lawyers. The circum- 
stances of the contretemps are related by Mr. 
Hannay in his popular little volume entitled 
“Sand and Shells.” 

Mr. Hannay never went afloat again. On 
returning to England he devoted himself to 
literature, which he had cultivated with some 
assiduity even during his naval career. His 
experience of that mode of life and his travels 
along the classic shores of the Mediterranean 
have indeed been of the greatest service to him 
|in his works, where traces of them are to be 
| found, as the commentators would say, passim. 
| His first literary employment was that of reporter 
| for the Morning Chronicle, to which employment 
| he was introduced by J. R. M‘Culloch the 
| political economist, an old friend of the family. 
In 1848 appeared his first work: 
Personal Reminiscences and 
Edited by J. 


1. Biscuits and Grog. 
Sketches. By Percival Plug. 
| Hannay. London: 1848. 
His other works appeared in the following 
succession : 
2. A Claret Cup. Further Reminiscences and 
Sketches of Percival Plug, R.N. London : 1848. 
| 3. King Dobbs. Sketches in Ultro-Marine. Lon- 
don: 1849. 
Another edition of this was called for in 1856. 
4, Hearts are Trumps. An Amphibious Story. 
London: 1849. 
5. Blackwood v. Carlyle. A Vindication. By a 
Carlylian. London: Effingham Wilson, 1850. 
This is a vindication of Carlyle’s philosophy 


e | y 4 P a « > av P: 9 7? 3 
from the word “to fear,” then we bow down in | generally, and of the “ Latter Day Pamplets ” in 


particular, against an attack in Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 


6. Singleton Fontenoy, R.N. London: 1850. 
Another edition of this appeared in 1854. 
7. Vision of the Vatican. A Satire. London: 1850. 
8. The Poetical Works of E. A. Poe; with a 
notice Of his Life and Genius. By James 
Hannay. London: 1853. 
9. Satire and Satirists. Six Lectures. London : 1854. 
These lectures were delivered by Mr. Hannay, 
with great success, originally, we believe, at the 
Marylebone Literary Institution. 
10. Sand and Shells. Nautical Sketches. London : 
1854. 
11. Eustace Conyers. A Novel. London: 1855. 
Another edition of this appeared in 1857. 
In 1857 Mr. Hannay contested Dumfries, and, 


the late Professor Thomas Brown, the eminent | although late in the field, polled 185 out of a 


metaphysician. 
James Hannay was educated at first by a 


| 
| 
private tutor, afterwards at a school in West- | 
| 


moreland, kept by an English clergyman, and 
finally (the family having in the mean time re- 
moved to London) at aschool in Surrey. At these 
places he acquired the groundwork of a good 
English and classical education. 

His father having designed him for the navy, 
in March 1840 James Hannay joined H.M.S. 
Cambridge, 78. In her he sailed to the Mediter- 





ranean, where the Cambridge was on service, and 
arrived at Beyrout just when the war with 


ENGLISH LITERATU 


LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. 
By Henry Wapswortu LonereLttow. Au- 
thor’s protected edition. London: W. Kent | 
and Co. 1858. 


LoxcreLLow is, perhaps, the only American 
Writer who stands to the English reading public | 
In anything like the same relation as that held | 
by the most popular living authors of England— | 
Charles Dickens, for example—to the reading | 
Public of the United States. 


Prescott, Bryant, 


jembodied in the expression “popularity.” 
| has long been the poet of our average ‘“ young 


| Emerson, Hawthorne, each has a large circle of | 


readers and admirers in this country ; but Long- | 
fellow alone has achieved the not easily definable | 
but most emphatic and peculiar success, which is | 
He | 
people,” cultivated, though not in the highest ! 
degree, for whom Tennyson is too enigmatic, and 
the ‘spasmodists” too irregular, turbulent, and 
mystical. He owes his success to his grace, 


constituency numbering less than 900 electors. 
In addition to the literary Jabours already spe~- 
cified, Mr. Hannay is a constant and hard-working 
contributor to the reviews, the journals, and the 
periodical press. A list of the various publica- 
tions which he has aided by his pen would be 
nearly equivalent to a catalogue of the British 
press. The Quarterly Review and the Daily News 
are among the more conspicuous of the channels 
through which he has reached the public ear. In 
the former of these he made hi3 debut about two 
years ago, by an admirable article on Seldon’s 


“Table Talk.” 


RE. 


to the innocent purity of his sentiment; to his 
skill in illustrating human action and pas- 
sion by the introduction of natural imagery; 
and to his embodiment of a vague reli- 
gious and ethical feeling in secular and 
poetic phraseology wedded to harmonious 
numbers. Itis in this last respect that he has 
distanced the British poet whom in other things 
he most perhaps resembles, the author of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope.” Inferior to Campbell in 


polish, and melody; to his ready intelligibility; | the gifts common to both—feebler, less impas- 
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sioned, and less concise—Longfellow has partici- 
pated in the spiritual influences widely dominant 
with the new generation. Moralists may con- 
demn the overstrained asceticism of “ Excelsior,” 
and critics may laugh at the broken metaphors 
of *‘The Psalm of Life;” but in poems like these 


Longfellow has known how to strike a chord | 
ever ready to vibrate in our modern breasts, | 


and to which the Campbells of the past age did 
not, and indeed could not, appeal. 

Longfellow’s new volume will confirm without 
strengthening his position. One or two of the 
smaller poems now first collected, though several 
of them have been already published, are equal 
to the best among the past slighter productions 
of his muse. 


its predecessor “ Evangeline.” 
thing of the same charm which has made the 
romance of Acadia dear virginibus puerisque; but, 
much briefer and less elaborate, it will command an 
admiration although the same in kind yet smaller 
in degree. Miles Standish was a real personage, 
and this hexameter version of his story is founded 
upon fact, or at least upon tradition. 


Lancashire family of that name, who, after help- 
ing the Dutch with his sword in their revolt 
against the Spaniards, threw in his lot, though 
not himself a Puritan, with the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Mayflower and 1620. ‘The chief fighting 
man of the little colony, beset by Indian savages, 
he did not, it is hinted, despise the charms of the 
Pilgrim daughters. ‘He was twice married,” 
says Mr. Longfellow, in a short preface, “ and the 
tradition has been handed down that, some time 
after the death of his first wife, he employed the 
friendly services of one John Alden to pay court 
in his name to a fair lady, who, however, fell 
in love with his ambassador, and Priscilla 
Mullins became the wife of John Alden.” 

In the poem, Priscilla is the type of the Puritan 
maiden, and when it opens young John Alden, 
whom she loves and who loves her, is about to 
propose to her. But Alden is the friend and 
confidant of Miles Standish ; and when the latter, 
little suspecting the true state of the case, 
implores him plead his friend’s, not his own, suit, 
with Priscilla, the young man reluctantly com- 
plies. Asin “ Twelfth Night,” however, though 
much more distinctly, the lady intimates that the 
addresses of the messenger himself would be more 


acceptable than those of the sender. John Alden 
communicates to his “principal” the un- 
satisfactory result of his mission. Captain 


Miles denounces him as a traitor, and poor 
John, in his perplexity, resolves to return 
to England by the Mayflower, which is just pre- 


paring to sail for the mother country. The 
sight of Priscilla, however, retains him. Mean- 


while an envoy from the Indians to the colonists 
is sent back with ignominy, chiefly at the instance 
of Captain Standish, who pants to forget his dis- 
appointment in the excitement of war. 
forth an expedition against the Indians, and is 


supposed to have died in battle, when he suddenly 
reappears, cheerful, penitent, and forgiving, at 


the wedding of Priscilla and John Alden. Tra- 
dition says that “another lady, known to us only 
by the name of Barbara, consoled him” by the 
bestowal of her hand; but Longfellow, content 
with intimating it in the preface, wisely forbears 
from introducing the fact into the poem. 

The opening passage of the poem introduces 
the two friends and unconscious rivals ;— 


In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the Pilgrims, 
To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling, 
Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 
Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puritan Captain, 
3uried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, 
and pausing 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber, — 
Cutlas and corslet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic 
sentence, 
While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-piece, musket, 
and matchlock. 
Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iron; 
ag ve ~ a nut was his face, but his russet beard was 
already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in No- 
_ Vember. 
Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and household 
companion, 
Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window; 
Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 
Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as the 
captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “ Not Angles but 
Angels.” 
Youngest of all was he of the men who came in|the 
Flower. *y 


The chief poem of the volume, | 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” written in | 
hexameters, naturally provokes a comparison with | 
It possesses some- | 


The Miles | 
Standish of history was a cadet of the ancient | 


He leads 





mission of his rival, and reaches the home of the 


Sad at heart, John Alden has accepted the | 
loved one :— | 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his | 
errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of the 
east-wind ; 

Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a meadow; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of | 
Priscilla 

Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, | 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, | 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting 
many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the 
maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow- 
drift 

| Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous 

spindle, 

| While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in 

} its motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 


Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a 

| churchyard, 

| Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old 
Puritan anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of home- 
spun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her 
being! 


And when, after sufficient playing at cross- 
purposes, all troubles and tribulations are over, 
the curtain drops on the wedded pair to this 
strain of pleasant music :— 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habi- 
tation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in 
the forest, P 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love 
through its bosom, 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure 
abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them 
suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and 
the fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of 
Eshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca 
and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, ard simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal 
procession. 


From the minor poems we extract two, the first 
of which, originally published in the Aflantic 
Monthly, may be not unfamiliar to some of our 
readers; but all will be glad, whether to peruse 
or reperuse the most graceful tribute that has yet 
been rendered by poetry to Florence Nightingale: 


SANTA FILOMENA. 


Whene'er a noble deed is wrought 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, * 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all manner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 





To which it may be as well to subjoin the fol- 
lowing note, cited by Longfellow, from Mrs, 
Jameson’s “ Sacred and Legendary Art :”— 

At Pisa the church of San Francisco contains a 
chapel dedicated lately to Santa Filomena; over the 
altar is a picture, by Sabatelli, representing the Saint 
as a beautiful nymph-like figure, floating down from 
heaven, attended by two angels bearing the lily, 
palm, and javelin, and beneath in the foreground the 
sick and maimed, who are healed by her intercession. 

Surely, in its way, the following is very beau- 
tiful:— 

THE TWO ANGELS. 
Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o'er our village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like flukes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way; 

Then said IJ, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 

“ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved are at rest!" 
And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 
I recognised the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, : 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 
The door I opened to my heavenly guest, é 
And listened, for 1 thought I heard God's voice; 
And, knowing whatsoe’er He sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 
Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
** My errand is not Death but Life,” he said ; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 
Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at mine 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 
Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 
And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 
All is of God! If He but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 
Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door? 
Amen. 
NEW NOVELS. 

Faults on Both Sides. By Mrs. Toomson. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. ; 
Bertha Darley; or, Life in her Husband’s Curacies. 
By L. H. B. London: James Blackwood. _ 
Beatrice Cenci: an Historical Novel of the Six- 
teenth Century. By F. D. Guerrazzi._ Trans- 
lated by Cuartes AeEx. Scorr. London: 

Bosworth and Harrison. 

Beatrice Cenci: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
Translated from the Italian of F. D. GUERRAZZI, 
by Mrs. Watts SHERMAN. New York: Mason 
Brothers. é 

Ir would perhaps be as unfair to submit those 

novels which are written for the day, and for 

which their authors cannot, even in their most 
sanguine moments, expect the slightest credit 
beyond the success of a single season, to the same 
severe standard of criticism which is applied to 
more ambitious works, as it would be to gauge 
the pretensions of the vulgar patterns in a cheap 
haberdasher’s by the laws of M. Chevreuil and 
Mr. Redgrave. The writers of these books very 
probably admire the work of their own hands no 
more than the calico-printers do the monstrosities 
which the bad taste of the age compels them to 
manufacture; and it is not at all impossible that 
if either of these martyrs to a degenerate civili- 
sation were taken aside and gently reproached 
with their several crimes, they would reply, with 

a smile and a shrug, “Que voulez vous? We live 

to please, so that we may please to live.” : 

Faults on Both Sides is perhaps a very superior 
specimen of a very large class which teems sea- 
sonably from the light-literature-producing press. 
Its authoress must be a lady of more than ave- 
rage ability in her vocation, for she has already 
produced several of the same kind, all of which 
have been at least moderately successful. To the 
habitué of the circulating libraries the authoress 
of “Court Secrets,” “Anne Boleyn,” ‘Con- 
stance,” “Widows and Widowers,” &c. cat 
neither be unknown nor unnoted; and the mere 
fact that such excellent publishers as Messr‘- 
Hurst and Blackett continue to father her works, 








is of itself a sufficient guarantee that she has a sv«¢ 
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and profitable audience among the novel-consum- | 
ing public. And yet we are fain to declare that | 
anything more unnatural, and yet more common- 
place, than the personages and scenes of this 
story, anything more aimless and moral-less than 
the whole business from the beginning to the end, 
it would not be easy to imagine. A very few 
words will describe the plot, such as it is. 
There is a villa in St. John’s Wood, at 
which lodgings are let. Mr. and Mrs. Sargent 
occupy the first floor—he a briefless Irish 
barrister and free-lance in literature, who 
has married a good-tempered woman with money. 
In the attics lodge a brother and sister, living in 
proud mysterious poverty; the latter dying of 
consumption, and the former an attorney’s clerk, 
with a handsome face and aristocratic manners. 
After a few scenes, which suffice to develope 
the eccentric good nature of the Sargents, the | 
poverty of the Powyses, and the vulgarity of 
Mrs. Cookes the landlady, Jannetta Powys dies. 
Ewen, her brother, makes vain attempts to get 
profitable employment, which ends by his ac- 
cepting a secretaryship with Mr. St. Aubyn, | 
M.P., a wealthy squire in Gloucestershire, and an 
important member of the House of Commons, 
whose acquaintance he makes by pointing out the 
way to a doctor’s house when Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
step-daughter happens to be taken ill in their 
carriage. Admitted into the St. Aubyn family, a 
new field opens. There is a mystery about the 
family. An elder brother of the present squire 
has disappeared years ago under the imputation 
of illegitimacy, and has never been heard of 
since. Cecile Harcourt, the step-daughter, is 
persecuted by amysterious unknown, an individual 
of weird aspect, who meets her at every turn, 
appears at unexpected times of the night, breaks 
the bell-glasses in her flower-beds, and yet 
never seems to be handed over to the police. 
Mr. St. Aubyn is married to Cecile’s mother, who 
is a weak, selfish, fussy, fashionable woman, cold, 
dressy, and silly. The heir presumptive to the 
estate is Mr. Egerton St. Aubyn, a nephew, : 
young man of aristocratic manners, but of no 
very remarkable qualities, intellectual or other- 
wise. There is also a married sister of Mr. St. 
Aubyn, a Mrs. Muddlestone, who is evidently 
intended for a character, and who quarters her- 
self and the entire of her vulgar family for three 
entire months at New Court, Gloucestershire, for 
no other apparent purpose than to insult and 
annoy everybody else. Add to these a Miss 
Olivia Osmond, an intriguing beauty on her 
preferment; the Rev. Mr. Fenton ; his daughter 
Beata and his nephew Josiah (the last a fellow- 
secretary of Ewen Powys); and all the personages 
necessary to the conduct of the drama are upon | 
the stage. There are some minor characters, 
such as Colonel and Mrs. Callender Collett and | 
others; but these are only intended to assist by 
way of embellishment. 

Now we would venture to predict that, if these 
materials were laid before any experienced novel- | 
reader, the main incident in the dénouement would 
be at once picked out with unerring certainty. | 
Ewen Powys is, of course, the rightful heir, and | 
comes into his own, to the discomfiture of the 
aristocratic Egerton. For the rest of the story, 
it will be sufficient to observe that Mr. St. Aubyn 
dies suddenly, having concealed a knowledge of | 
Ewen’s heirship to the day of his death. The 
mysterious persecutor of Cecile is no other than 
Ewen’s younger brother, a worthless sort of 
fellow, who, under an assumed name, succeeded 
in beguiling the inexperienced girl into a mar- | 
riage. He, however, dies repentant in a very 
opportune manner, just as Ewen comes into his 
property. Ewen himself marries Beata Fenton, 
only to die young and to leave New Court to the 
tender mercies of the vulgar Muddlestones and | 
Josiah Fenton. Egerton St. Aubyn gets on very 
well upon a small competence, and, after being 
Jilted by the selfish Olivia, takes up with the 
widowed Cecile, who is very comfortably off. 
Such is the outline which Mrs. Thomson has 
filled up in Faults on Both Sides. Would not a | 
more appropriate title have been “ Faults on All | 
Sides” ? 

As we have before hinted, the capital error in 
this story is that it has no apparent purpose. | 
You may read it through and through, and we 
defy you to pick out a moral from it. There are 
4 series of scenes, some dull, some gay, but most 
of them likely enough to amuse au inveterate 
novel-reader (we use the phrase just as we would 
‘dram-drinker”) through a rainy day ; yet no | 
one can be either wiser, or merrier, or wittier, for | 
going through them. The characters are not like | 





| pursuits. 


| band’s life of curateship with spirit, and with no 


| Beatrice, in order to seize upon the confiscated 


life. The hero himself is a pale, uninteresting | 
personage, with no distinct individuality; nothing | 
to interest the reader in his favour. Mr. St. 
Aubyn is said to be clever, but he says nothing | 
that warrants the imputation, and Egerton is, for | 
any thing the authoress adduces to the contrary, 
as empty a fop as ever was taken in by a flirt. 
Even flirts have, generally speaking, some of that 
smartness which is as like wit as sham jewellery 
is like real ; but Olivia Osmond adds stupidity of 
the densest kind to all her other vices. Mrs. 
Callender Collett and the Muddlestones are bald 
exaggerations; and if the Sargents are tolerable, it 
is only on account of that touch of Irish good 
nature which just brings them within the confines 
of humanity. Once, indeed, Mrs. Sargent really 
does pass the confines of the humourous ; but the 
uncons:ious /apsus is not repeated. It is where 
she offers an apology to Mrs. Callender Collett for 
the promiscuous nature of Mr. Sargent’s literary 
“Tt is,” she exclaims, “I assure | 
you, melancholy that a man of his genius 
should be shut up in paragraphs in which 
he’s bound down by the expense, dear, to keep 
to so many words, in so many columns; but 
even that is a channel in which originality some- 
times finds its vent, nevertheless.” But a very 
limited circle, however, will understand even 
this solitary trait. 

Although Bertha Darley has what we should 
decidedly call a sectarian tendency—a most 
detestable element in a novel—it is certainly 
made of far more human stuff than Mrs. Thom- 
son’s work. Another point in its favour is that 
it has the merit of being compressed within the 
limits of only one volume. Mrs. Darley is a 
pleasant little woman, who thoroughly believes 
in the pre-eminent qualifications for making good 
husbands of the clergy in general, and of her 
husband in particular. She relates her adven- 
tures during the changeful fortunes of her hus- 


inconsiderable amount of humour. Her friend 
Constance Stapleton, the heiress, is a charming, 
ladylike, and most agreeable companion; to whom 
we could have desired a more congenial com- 
panion than the consumptive and Reverend Basil 
Spencer. ‘Freddy Durnford” is a good-hearted 
rough diamond, with the making of a gentleman 
and a soldier, and quite worth the polishing 
which Mrs. Darley and her friend condescend to 
give him. Altogether, the impression left by 
Bertha Darley is pleasant rather than other- 
wise, and we shall be glad to hear of that viva- 
cious lady again. 

Guerrazzi’s novel of Beatrice Cenci had already 
made a fame for itself in this country before these 
two translations introduced it to the language. 
The leading facts of this black story are too well 
known to be dwelt upon here. The view taken 
by Guerrazzi, an enemy of the Papacy, is to re- 
present Beatrice as an innocent angel: her father, 
the Count, as a fiend incarnate; and Clement VIII. 
as a tyrant, who sacrificed the immaculate 


property of the Cencis. Whether this be the | 
correct view or not who shall pronounce? The | 
evidence upon which the story rests is too scanty 
and insubstantial to support or refute any 
possible hypothesis, and Guerrazzi is as well | 
entitled to his own view as any other. It needs | 


| hardly to be added that the tale itself is of 


es" Age “it 
thrilling interest, and we subjoin a few passages, 
from Mr. Scott’s translation, as specimens of | 
| 
| 


| style. 


The banquet was copious and exquisite. One 
huge dish represented the Coliseum, another a ship of 
war. A monster cake had the form of a fortress, and | 
when cut open set free a number of birds, which flew 
in every direction, and filled the air with melody. 
An enormous pie gave birth to a curious dwarf at- 
tired as a pope. who gravely strutted about, distri- 
buted the apostolic benediction, and then disappeared. 
After a brisk circulation of the bottles of Cyprus, 
Malaga, and Alicante, one of the guests resumed : 
“Count, it is now time to communicate to us the 
cause of this splendid entertainment, and of your | 
own joyous humour.” Cenci commenced in a solemn | 
voice: ‘* You all know, noble signori, that by my | 
directions seven tombs have been erected in the | 
Church of St. Thomas. They are all of white marble | 
and elegant workmanship. But this you do not 
know: I have prayed that the Lord may allow me 
to bury ali my seven children there before my own 
decease ; and then I made a vow to burn my palace, 
my charch, and all the sacred ornaments, in a bonfire 
for so greata favour. Had I been Nero, I should | 
have taken an oath to set fire to Rome a second 
time.” The guests were thunderstruck, and whispered 
to each other that the Count must have indulged in 
too much wine. . . “Perhaps you wish to | 


| ing in the chureh of the Madonna del Pilastro. 


} soon overtake this impious house.” 


) teeth. 


| for a dowry. 


| innocent.’ 


| on Bernardino’s dress; he fainted anew. 


know how my sons died; I will tell you. Felice, a 
very young man, was reciting his pravers one even- 
Our 
mater misericordiz, to let him know that his prayers 
were heard, ordered a beam from the roof to fall upon 
his head and gently split his skull, On the very 
same evening Cristoforo, my other son, was stabbed 
by a jealous husband. Now, considering the hour 
and manner of their death, I look uron all men who 
should presume to deny that Providence has listened 
to my prayer as incurable heretics worthy of excom- 
munication.” The guests made signs to each other 
to depart. Beatrice looked transfixed, Lucretia 
sobbed, and Bernardino concealed his face in her lap. 
All rose from table, and Prince Colonna said: 
“Let us depart quickly, for the wrath of God will 
** Amen, dico 
vobis, quia unus vestrum me traditurus est,’ quoted 
the Count, smiling blandly. Actuated by a sadden 
impulse, all lifted their hands in malediction and 
horror, as if in the act of stoning the blasphemer. 
“ Hold, signori, hold!” roared Cenci. ‘* What means 
this? Are you going to rehearse a tragedy? Why 
affect such dislike to blood, Monsignori Cardinals, 
while you dress in crimson? You are but charlatans, 
who sell crucifixes as antidotes at a fair; Pharisees, 
who would compel the Lord, were he to return to the 
world, to take refuge at Mecca or Medina, and be- 
come a Mahommedan. I know you well, my noble 
friends and relatives. I am a necromancer, and can 
cause the dead to speak. You understand me; but 
I cannot allow you to leave my house thus uncere- 
moniously. You must honour me a little longer, and 
join me first in a toast given as a holocaust of my 
revenge: ‘To the death of all my children.’ Nay, 
you turn away? You seem somewhat troubled. I 
see I must give you leave to depart.” “ He is raving 
mad,” said the treasurer; ‘I have always considered 
him wicked enough to make the angels weep.” “Say 
rather,” rejoined Colonna, “ to make Satan grind his 
We must chain him as we would some fero- 
cious animal.” After his diabolical toast Cenci sat 
down quietly; but, on seeing his guests surround 
him in a menacing attitude, he raised his head and 
cried, “Olympio!” In an instant the guests them- 
selves were surrounded by a number of bandits armed 
to the teeth. Cenci resumed calmly: “ You are 
learned men, monsignori, and should remember the 
feast given by Domitian to the senaters; but fear 


| not: L shall not give the order, ‘ Out with the frait!”’ 


Imprudent men! Know you not that, if Francesco 
Cenci is no longer the hot iron he was in his youth, 
he is still warm enough to scorch you all? Remem- 
ber that my vengeance is the sealed letter of a king— 
it contains death. You may depart now; but if you 
care for the soundness of your throats you will not 
allow a word to escape you, otherwise life will escape 
with it.” 

The scene that follows is the last in Beatrice’s 
sorrow-stricken life: 

3eatrice knelt down by the side of her little brother 
Bernardo, who was gasping for breath; she imprinted 
a kiss on his brow, and then addressed the following 
words to seven young girls, attired in white, who had 
been allowed to attend her to the scaffold: “ Sisters, 
may the Lord reward you for your pious attention to 
me! I have left you part of my property, for I go 
to a wedding which only requires a good conscience 
Would that I could leave you the years 


I might have lived to prolong yourown! May love 


| be a source of happiness to you, though it has been a 


source of misery to me! I commend to you my 
memory—cherish it, my sisters; and if you are asked 
say, with unabashed forehead, ‘ Beatrice Cenei died 
Judges have condemned her, but his- 
torians will record the iniquity. When unjust rulers 
have ceased to reign, piety will efface the ignominy 
from my name, and I shall ve pitied by posterity.” 
A shudder agitated the whole frame of Bernardino as 
he looked up and beheld the radiant form of his be- 
loved sister forthe lasttime. The heroic Roman maiden 
died like a saint. Some drops of her blood had fallen 
The voice 
of the executioner and the care of the Brothers of 
Mercy caused him to revive. Guido returned in time 


| to hear the words: “‘ This is the head of Beatrice 


Cenci!” The Brothers of Mercy now led the last 
victim towards the fatal spot. Giacomo placed his 
hand on Bernardino’s head, and exclaimed in a Ioud 
voice: ‘ For the last time I proclaim our innocence to 
the world. This child, free from all guilt, is tortured 
to die in convulsions.” The chronicles of the time 
record Giacomo’s death as frightful beyond belief. 
We shudder in transmitting it to posterity. The 
executioner tied his legs to iron rings fixed for the 
purpose, and threw him down as the butcher throws 
an ox; he then hammered him to death, tore out his 


| palpitating heart, and showed it to the public, ex- 


claiming: “This is the heart of Giacomo Cenci!” 
3ernardino lingered for some time, and only reco- 
vered partially. It was soon manifest to everybody 
that his reprieve was a more cruel punishment than 
that inflicted on his relations. 


The author declares, and it is a curious fact, 
that within a period of fifty years from the pre- 
sent time a cause involving the title to the Cenci 
estates has been pleaded before the Roman tribu- 
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nals. The Papacy, it appears, has kept a tight | 
hand upon these confiscated acres. Well may | 
Guerrazzi say that “ whenever the wealth of the 
condemned finds its way into the coffers of the 
judge, that judge is bound to give clear proofs to 
the world that he is not in league with the exe- 
cutioner.” But, be that as it may, those upon 
whose memory dwell the pure, sweet features of 
Beatrice Cenci, as they live immortal upon the 


canvas of Guido, will not return a verdict of | 


“Guilty” to the eloquent pleadings of Guer- 
Tazzi. 





Collins's Poems. (The Aldine Poets.) 
Memoir. London: Bell and Daldy. 


With a 


that estimate we find tenderness strangely linked 


somewhat painful office for the warm-hearted | Cambridge. 


| 


mind us of Goldsmith. 
of decorating his somewhat ungainly person, and 





THE CRITIC. 
Seventh son of Doctor John, 
Physician and chriurgeon, 

Who hath travelled wide and far, 
Man-midwife to a man of war, 

In Chichester hath ta’en a house, 
Hippocrates, Hippocratous. 


Occasional incidents in the life of Collins re- 
Each was equally fond 





equally disliked the ridicule of sharp-witted | 
friends on this point. Again, when Collins was | 


“ye | 
hiding from bailiffs, Johnson, ever good-natured, 


THE EARLY QUARTOS OF SHAKSPERE. 

The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of 
Denmarke. By Witt1aAM SHAKSPERE. As it 
hath been diuerse times acted by his Highnesse 
seruants in the Citie of London: as also in the 
two Vniversities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
elsewhere. At London Printed for N. L. and 
John Trundell. 1603. [Reprint in Lithograph 
for his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 1858. 
40 copies. | 

IpoLaTryY is a much more common vice than is 


endeavoured to assist him; the Doctor took, | generally supposed; and, like many human 
however, to the bookseller something much less | errors, it has its rise in a laudable feeling. It has 


substantial than the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” viz., | 


ever been esteemed a lesser evil to worship false 


Collins’s promise to translate the Poetics of | gods than to worship none at all; and the world 


Aristotle. The trusting bibliopole advanced on 


; | this security a few guineas, which were after- 
WE shall not here attempt to speculate as to | wards repaid by Collins, and the translation 
what particular place among the poets, either of | begun and thrown aside. Collins, though first 
the 18th century or of our country, nice critics | on the list at Winchester for a University ex- 
may assign the subject of the memoir before us. | hibition at New College, Oxford, was unfortunate 
Dr. Johnson's disparaging estimate of the poetry | enough to be superannuated ; he managed, how- 
of Collins has not been accepted by posterity. In | ever. to procure a demyship at Magdalen College. 
: . . | Similar was the fate of a greater scholar than 
with severity—tenderness for the man, and seve- | 
rity for the poet. It must, indeed, have been a | worthy of Trinity, and not King’s College, 


Collins at Eton, Porson, who thus ranks asa 


The editor tells us: “It is re- 


Doctor thus to censure the poetry of one whom | markable that Chatterton, with whom Collins 
he evidently liked and admired; and, however | has been so long associated on that melancholy 


much we may dissent from his opinion, we cannot 


roll, and who has been said to have imitated 


but commend the stern uprightness of the critic | Collins in one of his African eclogues, more than 
thus bound to pass sentence—a heavy sentence, | 


though perhaps not all unlooked for from his 
mouth—upon the work of his friend. To John- 


once mentions the poetry of Collins in terms of 


| contempt.” Collins seems to have been a scarcely 


son’s memoir of Collins we refer those who care | 


to see what deep tenderness and pathos may lurk 
beneath the stately Latinised periods which the 
Doctor affected. It is not always very easy to 
give a satisfactory reason for Jolinson’s ex cathe- 
dré decisions; and the case before us is, perhaps, 
not an exception. Mr. Moy Thomas, in his very 
careful memoir of Collins prefixed to this edition 
of his poems, quotes from a recent writer: 
“Johnson had not—could not have—much feeling 
for the peculiar beauties of Collins’s poetry. 
Collins and the Wartons—his companions and 
friends from boyhood—belonged to a new move- 
ment in literature, which to Johnson, familiar 
only with the Latin poets and the writings of his 
immediate predecessors, was a heresy, a deviation 
in quest of mistaken beauties, an unworthy re- 
vival of the obsolete.” Any educated reader of 
Collins's poems will easily see that their primary 
source and fountain of inspiration is drawn 
from the Greek poets rather than the Latin; 
and we say this, not influenced by the Greek 
quotations with which Collins liberally gar- 
nishes his writings—quotations which, we will 
venture to say, are superfluous luxuries to most 
sixth-form boys of the present day. The value 
of the present edition of Collins’s works is con- 
siderably increased by the memoir of his life 
prefixed to it by Mr. Moy Thomas. Though 
this consists of little more than sixty pages, it 
contains the pith of all that has been before 
written, as well as some new facts brought to 
light by the industry of the editor. The records 
of Winchester School and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, have been searched for this purpose ; and 
we doubt whether much more will ever be known 
of Collins. The ingenuity of the most. skilful 
book maker will fail to manufacture a fair-sized 
volume out of the meagre materials for the poet’s 
life now extant, without at least a strong infusion 
of perfectly extraneous matter. Though we 
know that at one period of his life Collins was 
somewhat of a roysterer, a constant frequenter of 
the Bedford and Slaughter Coffee Houses, and a 
visitor at Ranelagh; and though he and Thom- 
son, with Quin, Mallet, and others, probably got 
many a headache at the Castle Inn at Richmond, 
where they not unfrequently prolonged their 
potations to the small hours of the morning; yet 
for the incidents that occurred there—how Quin 
mimicked over the dainties which we may be sure 
formed part of the feast when he was present— 
how Thomson, the laziest of mortals, defended 
his enthusiastic praises of early rising—or how 
“the beggarly Scotchman” perhaps even then 
thought of earning his half-crown—for these and 


the like, we must draw on our imagination. | 


Had some Boswell attended these Castle festivals, 
we should probably have had recorded some more 





less careful corrector of his poetry than Gray; 
and, generally speaking, his corrections are 
felicitous. In the ode on the death of Captain, 
or, as promoted by Collins, Colonel Charles Ross, 
we scarcely like seeing the stanzas commencing 
“But, lo! when sunk in deep despair,” degraded 
to the rank of glosses: they are, in our opinion, 
not unworthy of Collins. We quote the following 
estimate of Collins’s poetry from Mr. Thomas:— 
“ He cannot be said to be a popular poet. His 
lofty imagery, his love of allegory, and splendid 
visions, conspicuous in the ‘ Ode to the Passions,’ 
the ‘Ode on the Poetical Character,’ and the 
‘Ode to Liberty,’ are not poetry of that kind 
which, touching all humanity, is remembered 
and stored up by all. We may except the ‘ Ode 


|on the Death of Thomson,’ which is generally 


admired for its meditative tenderness and repose. 
His ‘Ode to Evening’ is perhaps the most 
original of his odes. The fine tone of tranquil 
musing that pervades it is felt by every poetic 
reader. A subdued and peaceful spirit breathes 
through it, as in the solitude and stillness of a 
twilight country. The absence of rhyme, leaving 
the even flow of the verse unbroken, and the 
change at the end of each stanza into shorter lines 
(as if the voice of the reader dropped into a lower 
key), contribute to the effect. To those who feel 
its spirit the living world is far away; and even 
the objects in the surrounding landscape, by 
which the picture is completed, are seen only in 
their reflections in the poet’s mind. The bat and 
the beetle which are abroad in the dusky air, 
the brown hamlets and dim-discovered spires, 
the springs that have a solemn murmur, and the 
dying gales, are but images of that rapt and 
peaceful mood.” If, after perusing this genially- 
written little memoir, we feel for its ill-fated 
subject much admiration and more pity—admira- 
tion that in a life so short and so adverse to study 
a deathless fame was won; and pity that the last 
five years of that short life were but a living 
death—our respect and love for the kindly old 
Doctor is, if possible, greater than ever. And 
who that reads these letters, so filled with tender 
thoughts of his suffering friend, where the stately 
diction is for a time almost banished by the very 
earnestness of the writer’s love and solicitude— 
who, that recollects how the Doctor consoles 
himself with the idea that on each occasion of 
returning reason the poet found consolation but 
in reading the Bible—can help thinking how com- 
pletely Johnson’s frailties were, humanly speak- 
ing, blotted out by his good qualities? Already 
we have ceased to admire the heavy cumbrous 
epitaphs which flowed with such pedantic readi- 


| ness from the Doctor’s pen; already it has ceased 


to be literary heresy to care little for his prose 
and less for his poetry. His dictionary, indeed, 


| and great conversational powers, constitute an 


favourable specimens of the wit of Collins than a | undoubted and undeniable claim to literary im- 
bad poem and an equally bad epigram, which mortality. But the Doctor differs from very 
form the sole surviving progeny of his comic | many who have achieved a great reputation by 
mood. We transcribe the epigram, premising | letters or otherwise, that for them we can have 


that the subject of it was a quack doctor in | no warmer feeling than admiration, while him we 
Chichester: 


will more readily bear with grossest superstition 
than it will with blank atheism. When Ben 
Jonson wished to express his admiration of 
Shakspere he said he admired him “this side 
of idolatry ;” but few minds are so temperate or 
so cold, and cannot, when they begin to be ac- 
quainted thoroughly with his works, restrain an 
enthusiasm that seems, like all fervency to the 
infidel, absurd if not fanatic. 

Thus the immense amount of devotion and at- 
tention that has been paid to the productions of 
Shakspere seems unnecessary and ridiculous to 
those who are but imperfectly acquainted with 
his works. Let them, however, but once per- 
ceive that the finest uninspired works of the 
human mind have been printed in the very worst 
manner, and they will soon begin to experimen- 
talise and speculate on the right text. It seems 
singular that the author above all others who 
knew how to employ the right word in the right 
place, should by circumstances be the very worst 
printed; but it follows that, being so, he suffers 
much more than a commonplace writer would. 

That Shakspere did not write to be printed 
seems a strange thing to say at this period; but 
we know it was so, by the proof that several of 
his finest plays were not printed in his lifetime: 
and in all probability he had not even a manu- 
script copy of “Macbeth,” a play which the 
brightest scholars of all nations declare places 
him on a level with the father of the drama— 
ZEschylus. Accustomed as we are to see him 
and think most of him in print, it seems strange 
the great author should not in his lifetime have 
been so far rescued from the chance of obli- 
vion, but left his plays in the mutilated copics 
of the prompter of the theatre. That such 
poems as “The Tempest,” “As you Like it,” 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and “Twelfth Night,” 
should have been left to the care or neglect of a 
theatrical underling, is wonderful; and that the 
author should not have taken some means by 
which such magnificent histories as “ Henry the 
Fifth,” “Timon of Athens,” “ Cymbeline,” ‘“ Co- 
riolanus,” “Julius Cesar,” and “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” should be secured to future ages, 
seems inscrutable. Yet so it was. Twenty-one 
of his dramas only were printed in his lifetime; 
and those in such a way that-it is doubful if it 
was not against his will and contrary to his 
inclination. Sixteen he never could have seen in 
a printed form; and we are almost inclined to 
imagine, from the sublime carelessness he showed 
towards the children of his brain, that he never 
read or saw them when they had done their office 
on the stage. ' 

Everything relating to this wonderful author is 
equally strange. What he was so careless of, sub- 
sequent ages have been feverously anxious about. 
Every copy of the old and deformed editions of 
his plays that appeared in his lifetime have 
fetched prices that almost realise the phrase of 
“their weight in gold.” Every place has been ran- 
sacked for them; and when a new copy starts up, 
there is as eager a rush for it as if it contained 
some rare receipt or talisman that could benefit 
the purchaser. 

The last form of this furor has shown itself in 
the reprint of the work the title of which heads 
this article. In 1602 (as it is supposed) appeared 
a tragedy the analysation of which has occu- 
pied the profoundest care of the greatest 
geniuses of modern times— Hamlet. Yet this 
play, the commentaries of which would fur- 
nish a little library, the author would not print, 
and probably did not even copy. In a year 
after its production a printed version appeared ; 
but so few were struck off, or it was so rigidly 
suppressed, that only two copies have come dow? 
to us. Neither of them are perfect ; one wants 
the title, and the other the last leaf; but be- 
tween them a perfect copy can be, and indeed 
has been made, in a lithographic fac-simile, by 
order of the late Duke of Devonshire. His 





| can love and respect no less than admire. 
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Grace was a liberal and munificent collector, 
and, under the advice of Mr. Payne Collier, made 
a noble collection of the neglected dramatists of 
England, who nevertheless “stick fiery off” on 
the record of English greatness. His choice of 
Mr. Payne Collier was most judicious and 
happy; for that gentleman united the best pos- 
sible qualifications for an illustrator and a com- 
mentator. He is scrupulously faithful ; he is 
untiringly assiduous; and he has stored his mind 
with an amount of literature contemporary with 
Shakspere which we doubt if any other man 
possesses, and which we are quite sure no other 
commentator has applied with equal temperance, 
fidelity, and sagacity. 





that relates to this most wonderful of writers, it 
is necessary to rebuke it. His very first instance 
of this profound knowledge of the Bible is endea- 
voured to be substantiated by a quotation from 
Henry the Eighth, where Wolsey refers to man 
being “the image of his Maker.” Now, surely, 
this is a Biblical phrase so often reiterated, and 
so common to theological dissertations of the 
period, that it proves no extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with the holy records. 


anointed” is surely a phrase too general in 


to Cain’s jawbone does it prove the author had 
just been reading the fourth chapter of Genesis. 
The knowledge that Pilate called for water and 








Under Mr. Collier’s superintendence this fac- 
simile of the rare edition of Hamlet has been 
made, and forty copies have been struck off; and | 
we have now the pleasure of having one lying 
before us. It may be said by those in whom the 
artistic feeling of having an original is not pre- 
dominant, Why limit it to forty copies? The 
answer is easy: the copy first discovered was 
reprinted in 1825, and can be had at a moderate 
price, for all purposes of reference. The present | 
is a fac-simile; and the idea of the late Duke, 
and so liberally carried out by his successor, 
was that those deeper students of Shakspere, 
who properly weigh every word, and wish to see 
the actual spelling, and have obtained a relish 
for the old form, as wine-drinkers love the 
raciness of some particular vintage, might be 
gratified by a copy being deposited in each of the 
great public libraries. 

Of the actual value of the edition as an illus- 
tration of the great play we shall not now 
descant. It contains readings which throw light 
upon many passages; and although it is mani- 
festly made up from imperfect sources, partly 
from actors’ parts and partly from short-hand 
notes, yet it contains passages which the collected 
edition of Shakspere’s works, published seven 
years after his death, does not. As a part of the 
history of the stage, of the mode of management 
and publication, it suggests many curious cir- 
cumstances; and altogether it may be looked 

upon not only as a curious but a serviceable 
addition to Shaksperian lore and English drama- 
tic history. 








SHAKSPERE A BIBLICAL SCHOLAR. 
Shakespeare and the Bible. By Rev. T. R. Eaton, 
M.A. J. Blackwood. 
A Book containing quotations from the Scrip- 
tures and Shakspere cannot fail to be welcome, 
although the author shed no new light on the one 
or the other. The Reverend Mr. Eaton seems to 
have read his Shakspere with a marvellous, and 


tapestry ; Cain and Abel, and the Expulsion, 
were painted on the tiles of the hearth; and there 


represented in the multitudinous stained glass of 
the period. Scriptural axioms and scraps were 
engraved on the drinking cup or the dinner knife, 
were formed into posies of rings, and embroidered 
in hangings or woven into the seats of cushions 
and the trappings of horses. 


washed his hands symbolically of the blood of 
the Saviour is surely no very great proof of pro- 
found Scriptural reading. 

But we might go through almost every quota- 
tion this author has made with the same objec- 
tions. He seems utterly to forget that the Bible 
in Shakspere’s day was the one great book read 


Again, “the Lord’s | 


Shakspere’s time to suppose he drew it directly | 
from Samuel; nor when the Gravedigger alludes | 


| 
| thus exultingly to compare him. 
| 


| Borachio thus ridicules the fashions of his day. 
| The fear lest he should be overheard when speaking 
| of such matters to his friend, is laughably true to 
| nature. His sarcasm is also very natural. A man 
| in his vein might advert to the primitive garbs in the 
| painting, and the odd vestments on the church win- 
dow; for such subjects as Pharaoh’s soldiers and god 
| Bel’s priests would probably be felt, being sacred, to 
| give zest to the raillery. The 14th chapter of Exodus 
| might be supposed to supply the subject of the picture. 





| And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh king of 
| Egypt, and he pursued after the children of Israel; and the 
children of Israel went out with an high hand. 
} But the Egyptians pursued after them (all the horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army).— 
Exod. xiv. 8, 9. 
(‘God Bel’s priests.’”"]|—Might be representations 
taken from the story of Bel and the Dragon. 
The best part of the book is towards the con- 
| clusion, where the general resemblance between 
| the inspired writers and Shakspere is pointed 
out. Here is a fuir ground of comparison, and it 
is giving to the mighty dramatist his highest due 
He indeed 
calls to his aid one of our finest writers and 


alike by every class or person that could read at | critics to aid his own assertions : 


all. It had all the charm of novelty and of | 
having been a sealed and forbidden book; and | 
with what relish it was devoured by the newly- | 
awakened and vigorous intellects of Shakspere’s | 
time may be easily conceived. Putting aside its 
divine elements, it was a work to absorb and | 
delight that energetic age. Its massive simpli- | 
city, its wonderful narratives, its minute yet | 
broad delineations of humanity in every grade | 
and under every circumstance, would be sure to 
have fascinated attention and secured the perusal | 
of every strong mind, without the = 
| 
' 
| 


which its spiritual and inspired quality would 
create in religious persons. Not only were the 
plays of the time (and be it remembered the 
English drama arose out of, and was founded 
upon, Scriptural representations), but all literature 
was deeply impressed with Biblical lore. The 


very furniture of the time was carved with Scrip- 
tural subjects and decorated with Scriptural 
phrases. 
Joseph and his Brethren were frescoed on the 


The Prodigal Son swung on the arras ; 


walls; Dives and Lazarus figured in every 


was scarcely an incident in the Bible that was not 


To attribute, therefore, any remarkable Biblical 


knowledge to Shakspere is to do what is so 
often done with this marvellous writer, to heap 
upon him praise undeserved—which in his case, no 
less than in lesser men, turns out to be censure 
in disguise. If thoroughly examined, we fear it 
would be found that Shakspere erred rather on 
the side Mr. Birch accuses him upon, than went 
straight with the course Mr. Eaton points out. 
That his great intellect was truly pious there is 
little doubt, but that he was a profound Biblical 
student there is no proof. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding our belief | 
that Mr. Eaton has overlaid his subject, we do | 
not dislike his book. As we said at the com- | 
mencement, it is always pleasant to read pithy 
extracts and fine thoughts and sayings from the | 
Scriptures and from Shakspere; and we have | 
perused nearly every one of the extracts in this | 
book with great pleasure. We are bound also to | 
say that occasionally the coincidences are de- 
tected with considerable acumen, and the dra- 
matist is traced to a Scriptural source with much 
ingenuity. The following is a specimen of his 
style; and the utter disregard of the source 
whence the poet derived his imagery, “the old 
church window,” is an instance of the author’s 
determination to make out his theory of Biblical 
knowledge : 


perhaps many persons will say with a laudable, 
disregard of the commentators. He comes for- 
ward, and, with an utter ignoring of the many 
volumes that have been written on the precise 
creed that Shakspere adopted, tells us with a 
simplicity that shows he has made the discovery 
for himself, that the great dramatist was a devout 
reader of the Scriptures—nay more, a subtle 
illustrator of them. He does not say with Ste- 
vens that he was a Protestant, nor insinuate with 
Pope that he was a Catholic. He does not quote 
the fierce denunciations of Falconbridge to prove 
he was a stubborn Reformer; nor cite the gentle 
treatment of all Roman Catholic dignitaries and 
ceremonies, and especially the good Friar in 
Romeo and Juliet, to show he hated the Reforma- 
tion and loved the old faith. He seems equally 
ignorant of the work of Sir Frederick Watson, 
which quotes no end of Scripture to prove 
Shakspere was truly religious, and of Mr. Birch’s 
inquiry into the philosophy and religion of the 
great dramatist, in which he is denounced as 
little short of atheistical. 

It is not for us to enter into this controversy ; 
all we have at present to do is to tell the reader 
that if he wish to do so he must read other books 
than Mr. Eaton’s, and that both Watson and 








} Case, 


“Shakespeare,” says Mr. Ruskin at the place be- 
fore quoted—“ Shakespeare always leans on the force 
of fate, as it urges the final evil; and dwells with in- 
finite bitterness on the power of the wicked, and the 


| infinitude of results dependent seemingly on little 


things. <A fool brings the last piece of news from 
Verona, and the dearest lives of its noble houses are 
lost ; they might have been saved if the sacristan had 
not stumbled as he walked. Othello mislays his 
handkerchief, and there remains nothing for him but 
death. Hamlet gets hold of the wrong foil, and the 
rest is silence. Edmund's runner is a moment too 
late at the prison, and the feather will not move at 
Cordelia’s lips. Salisbury a moment too late at the 
Tower, and Arthur lies on the stones dead. Goneril 
and lago have on the whole, in this world, Shake- 
Speare sees, much of their own way, though they come 
to a bad end. It isa pin that Death pierces the 
king’s fortress wall with; and carelessness and folly 
sit, sceptered and dreadful, side by side, with the pin- 
armed skeleton.” If it be thus in Shakespeare, and in 
the world, it is assuredly the same in the Bible. 
Jezebel and Judas have it all their own way, though 
they come to a bad end. In that sacred book from 
beginning to end, good men lament that the wicked 
‘flourish ” here like “ a green bay-tree.” That “ they 
come not into peril like other folk, neither are in 
trouble like other men.” To witness this was the 
sorest trial of “ the man after God’s own heart ;” and 


| has been one of the severest trials of the faithful in all 


ages of the Church. David could not understand 
this till he ‘‘ went into the house of God,” and under- 
stood ‘‘the END of these men.” Granting a superinten- 
ding providence, which Shakespeare ever recognises, 
things come to pass in the Bible, and in the world, as 
by chance. “ The lot is cast into the lap, but the dis- 
posal is with the Lord.” The most solemn predictions 
in Scripture, be it remembered, are fulfilled seemingly 
by accident. In the Bible, if anywhere, we might be 
led to expect the gradual development of a plot or 
principle; whereas we meet with the very reverse of 
this. It was foretold that Ahab should not return 
in peace. He accordingly perishes in battle. But 
how does he perish? The command of the King 
of Syria to the captains of his chariots, to “ fight 
neither with small nor great, but only with the King 
of Israel,” seems at first sight ordained by God him- 
self for the fulfilment of prophecy. We should 
therefore expect that Jehoshaphat, to secure his own 
safety, would have somehow betrayed the disguise of 
Ahab, that the death of the latter might appear to 
proceed from design. Such, however, was not the 
* A certain man draws a bow at a venture, and 
pierces the king between the joints of his harness.” 
It was also predicted that “dogs should lick his 
blood.” How is this prophecy fulfilled? Is the body 
exposed to purposed indignity? No, it was buried, 
we have reason to believe, with respect. But “one 
washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria ;” and then 
the ‘‘dogs came and licked up the blood,” in the 
usual course of events. Jehu, indeed, affected to 
fulfil the prediction concerning Joram, by casting his 
body into the plo‘ of Naboth, the Jezreelite. But 
Jehu forgot, and would have left unfulfilled, what 
had been foretold in the case of Jezebel. He gave 
orders to bury this “cursed woman,” because ‘she 
was a king’s daughter.” But he first went in to eat 





Birch have gone much deeper into the matter, 
and, we must say, knew much more about it; 
although the first is by no means a profound 
Shaksperian scholar; and the last, though much 
better acquainted with his subject, is a zealot, 
Who sees badness in harmless expressions, and ill 
in everything that the great play-writer has 
uttered. t 

Irrespective of an ignorance of what other | ! 
Writers have done in the same direction, Mr. 
Eaton, we must think, has attributed to the 


E 


dramatist a more uncommon knowledge of Scrip- this fashion is? how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods 
> * between fourteen and five-and-thirty ? sometime fashioning 
ture than he really possessed; and, as there is a Sanh tine Phases sslitire tes Ger veniliey wolethey; camel 


like god Bel's priests in the old church window, \ 





lamentable tendency to feeble exaggeration in all 





or a hat, or a cloak, is nothing to a man. 


and drink. Before he had finished Ais meal, the dogs 
had had theirs; and then he remembered the word 
which the Lord had spoken by the mouth of Elijah 
the Tishbite. 

Notwithstanding all we have said, the zealous 
Shaksperian student will probably add this book 
hese seven years; he goes up and down like a gentleman ; to his Shaksperian shelf, and he will not be 
remember his name. ‘ ~ ’ | foolish in so doing. 

Borachio.—Didst thou not hear somebody ? } = 
Seradie--Base Gannon t sap, hon a deformed thiet | TRANSATLANTIC POLITICS. 
Considerations on recent Social Theories. 
3oston: Little, Brown and Co. 
TuereE are, the poet tells us, conditions under 


Borachio.———Thon knowest that the fashion of a doublet, 


Conrade.—Y es, it is apparel. 

Borachio.—I mean the fashion. 

Conrade.—Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Borachio.—Tush! I may as well say the fool's the fool. 
3ut see’st thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is? 

Watch.—I know that Deformed; he has been a vile thief 
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which objects the most minute and 

in themselves become matters of seri 

to the philosopher 
DPentty ir a ’ 
Of irs. and flies, zruhs, and worms; 
These things, we kr ch nor rare, 





Bu re. 

It is not often that a simile can be got to run 
on all fours, and probably most of our readers 
will be disposed to think that a sensible book on 
a ticklish subject, from the land of Bloomerism 
and Spiritualism, bears lesss resemblance to a fly 
in amber than to amber in a fly. 
may be, it is certain that the appearance in the 
great western republic of a book essentially, 
though not avowedly, anti-republican—at best 


wonder how the d 


ation of a widely different case. 





In America, the 





Conservative is the Reformer. 


We have said enough to indicate the tendency 


{of our author’s sympathies ; his performances 


call for less remark. They have the significance 


| of a straw that shows the direction of the wind, 


However this | 


but distantly civil to liberty, hostile to equality | 


and absolutely disdainful of fraternity, and 
casting scorn on all the institutional machinery 
by which, according to theorists, any given quan- 
tity of ignorance and misery is to be spun out 
into good government and universal happiness— 
and with all this earnest, dispassionate, and evi- 
dently not the work of any Catholic ecclesiastic 
or other person interested in the prevalence of 
arbitrary power—is, for the United States, a very 
It must be considered 
how enormous are the obstacles in the way of any 
American citizen’s adopting such a mode of 
thinking as the one indicated. To be trained 
from his cradle to regard his own as the model 
nation, is by no means peculiar to a native of the 
United States. But (and in a modified degree 
the same is true of England) the peculiar position 
assumed by America, andthe obvious bearing of 
this upon the situation she occupies in the eyes 
of the make it difficult to extol the prin- 
ciples which direct her course asa nation, without 
by implication censuring those of every other 
people. A Frenchman and an Austrian may 
each conscientiously maintain the pre-eminence 
of his country, and yet find no quarrel with his 
neighbour; for the admistration of each is identical 
in principle, and their differences can only relate 
to matters of detail. But England and America 
are only right, if the rest of the world be wrong. 
It is their consciousness of this that makes Eng- 
lishmen so free, oftentimes so offensive, in their 
criticisms of Continental governments ; and it is 
needless to say that the intensity of feeling on 
the subject here is but the feeble image of that 
which exists in America. Fed, so to speak, in 
the cradle with the milk of republicanism, and 
accustomed at once to refer all the prosperity he 
sees around him, and to look for his own personal 


noticeable phenomenon. 


world, 


| 


distinction, to the same source, the position of the | 


American citizen towards other nations 
hardly fail to be that of defiance and antagonism. 

Such a state of public feeling and of the con- 
ditions that produce it, which it reacts upon and 
intensifies in its turn, might seem well calen- 
lated to render the predominance of the demo- 
cratic sentiment in America universal. But, in 
fact, the chief danger to the republican system 
arises from the very completeness of its triumph. 
So strong, and therefore so intolerant, is the pre- 


vailing feeling, that no one suspected of luke- | 


can | 


| 


| satisfaction. 


warm sympathies has the slightest chance of | 


distinction or employment. Now, the multitude 
never knows how to discriminate moderation 
from indifference. Hence men disabled by in- 
tellectual refinement from entertaining, and by 


integrity from simulating, ardent democratic | 


sytpathies, fall under the ban of a tacit ostra- 
cism fatal to their personal influence and their 
public usefulness. The number of able men re- 
pelled from active participation in State affairs. 
by popular jealousy and constitutional unfitness 
for passionate contests, has always been consider- 
able ; and its increase is likely to bear a strictly 
corresponding ratio to that which is every dav 
more apparent in the extravagance of popular 
opinion and the virulence of party strife. If, 
however, ochlocratic leaders suppose that 
banishment from political life is synonymous 
with political death, they are notably mistaken. 
Driven from the tribune, the moderate patriot 


Tetires to the study, and exchanges “ the floor of 


the house” for an audience of thinking men. 
The influence of quiet, patient, unpopular thought 
is only beginning to make itself felt in America: 
but it cannot fail to become considerable. It is 
impossible that the unprincipled and reckless 
vulgarity, now apparently characteristic of 
American political sentiment. can long prevail in 
an enlightened country without raising up a 
powerful counterpoise. | 
servers of the struggle will do well not to bring 
their own party prepossessions to the consider- 


but will hardly contribute more to the force of 
the atmospheric current itself. They are sensible, 
but by no means stirring; they may convert a 
political economist here and there, but will appeal 
in vain to the impulsive souls to whom the pro- 
moters of mental as well as of material revolutions 
should look. 'There is, besides, considerable want 
of precision. ‘Thus, the writer sums up his moral 
and political creed in the one word Christianity, 
but omits to propound any test whereby the 
Christianity of men like himself may be distin- 
guished from that which, some leagues further 
south, indites the apology of the slave-whip. 
The main doctrine of the political portion of the 
work—that republican forms, when really good 
for anything, are the product, and not the pro- 
ducers, of the general moral elevation which 
affords the only sure basis for liberty—is one 
with which we cannot concur too emphatically. 
It would have been better if the author had not 
allowed this just appreciation of moral power to 
betray him into what seems a positive abhorrence 
of the appeals to another kind of force which 
England and America have both had to make. 
Surely it is carrying a noble faith to a perverse 
extreme to believe in the influence of a peaceful 
attitude on the present generation of Continental 
rulers! It is not denied that some of these have 
shown themselves not utterly averse to reform. 
But all have agreed in this, that the reforms must 
come from themselves as the sole fountains of 
authority. The moment the people has claimed 
its constitutional right to originate laws, it has 
been repelled in a manner showing that the sub- 
stance of power would be yielded to nothing short 
of compulsion. 

We have spoken of the political part of the 
book; for much of it, as the title imports, is 
occupied with the discussion of socialistic 
theories. These are handled, if not in a very 
original, yet in a very neat and lucid manner, 
and with a pregnant brevity which gains time 
and space without sacrificing anything. We 
extract a passage which appears to us particu- 
larly admirable. The author has been pointing 
out the impossibility of a complete equality 
among men. 

But let us suppose a case in which the equality in 
the circumstances of the individuals of a society is not 
positive and absolute, but in which the association is 
one only of comparative equality. Such a system 
has been summed up by Louis Blanc in a famous 
formula: 

From every one according to his aptitudes. 

To every one according to his needs. 
In plainer words, every one shall be required to give 
to the association all that his powers of whatever 
kind enable him to give; and every one shall receive 
from the association all that his wants need for their 
The man with most ability shall give 
most; the man with least ability shall receive most. 


It would be difficult to expose a fallacy more 
neatly or unanswerably. 

In conclusion, let us assure the writer that he 
has not avoided the common errors of his 
countrymen respecting this nation, There may 
be squires who fear the spread of education; 
there may be clergymen who regret the Test 
Act; but to represent our higher classes as 
generally indifferent or hostile to the elevation of 
the lower, is to be the author of a gross misre- 
presentation, or the victim of a serious mistake. 


History of the Christian Church, from the Thirteenth 


Century to the present day, including the History of the 
Reformation. By Rev. Aurrep Lya.t, M.A., Right 
Rev. R. D. Hamppen, D.D., Rev. J. E. Rrppre, 
| M.A., Rev. J. C. Crostawairer, M.A., Rev. J. G. 


Meanwhile, English ob- | 


Dow .rnG, M.A., Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D. (Lon- 
don and Griftin and Co.)\—This work, 
ich forms a part of the Cabinet edition of the 
“Eneyclopedia Metropolitana,” has been very care- 
fully revised, so as to meet the requirements of the 
The biographieal notices that it eon- 


Glasgow: 


present time. 
tains, however brief, of the numerous distinguished 
individuals that have illustrated the history of the 
Church from the thirteenth century downwards, tend 
very much to enhance its value as a work of reference 
to the student of ecclesiastical history. That part of 
it which treats of recent events is as free from preju- 
dice as could be supposed possible, considering that it 
deals with such vexed questions as the Hampden 
controversy, Tractarianism, the Gorham case, the 


| Denison case, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the 
| Free Kirk of Seotland. 











Family Prayers for a Fortnight. By the Rev. 
Rronarp E. Eaton, A.B., Curate of Arklow, Diocese 
of Dublin, Second edition. (Dublin: Madden and 
Oldham),—We are not at all satisfied with the reason 
alleged for the publication of the present manual of 
family prayers—namely, “the repeated solicitation of 
friends, who have declared their inability to obtain a 
satisfactory book of the kind.” Surely Mr. Eaton 
must be aware that there are hundreds of such books 
very weil adapted to the purpose they profess to serve, 

and he could have had no difficulty in recommending 
at least some half-dozen to his soliciting friends to 
take their choice from among them. ‘Lhey would be 
found equally good with those he has been himself at 
the trouble of composing. It is a great mistake to 
run down other people's wares without being certai1 

that you have yourself something much better t 

offer. 

A Lecture on the Institutions of Wesleyan Methodism, 
delivered on behalf of the Wolverhampton Wesleyan 
Mental Improvement Society. By Henry Harrvey 
Fow.er. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.— 
The author of this lecture speaks of the institutions of 
Wesleyan Methodism with the same loving fondness 
that we sometimes hear old Johnians indulging in 
towards their Alma Mater. He is evidently one of 
those who, having been born and bred a Wesleyan, is 
not ashamed of his outcoming. He sees no reason, 
like some, for returning to the bosom of the Established 
Church of his country. It is true that he has no 
hostility to the Church of England, which has done 
well and nobly; but Methodism is so far superior 
to it in every way, that he will hold up_ both 
his hands for that, and that alone. ‘Many 
daughters,” he says, have done virtuously, but 
“thou excellest them all!’’ His enthusiasm, in fact, 
is much akin to that of a certain Wesleyan preacher, 
who some years ago concluded a sermon in favour of 
his denomination with the following words: “ My 
brethren, who among you (laying his hand upon his 
heart) will not exclaim, ‘May I live the life ofa 
genuine Wesleyan Methodist, and may my last end 
be like his!’” Not being ourselves members of the 
persuasion, the writer will pardon us for not fully 
sympathising with him in his admiration of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, and we shall make amends by 
acknowledging that his lecture contains a concise, 
and we believe accurate, account of the origin, pro- 
gress, and present organisation of that highly respect- 
able body, yclept ‘ Wesleyan Methodists.’ 

The Practical Statutes of the Session of 1858, with 
Introduction. Notes, and Copious Index. By Wm. 
Paterson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Law Times 
Office).—Magistrates, lawyers, parish officers, and 
many others having legal duties to discharge, will 
welcome a volume which gives to them precisely 
what they most want, a collection of such of th 
statutes of the session as are of practical utility 
in England, omitting the Scotch, Irish, and merely 
formal statues, and thus condensing the otherwise 
ponderous statute book in a small and compact 
volume, which may be carried in the pocket or the 
bag to courts or meetings, or wherever reference to the 
text of the law is required. This is, we believe, the 
ninth year of the issue of such a work, showing that 
it has been found to be as convenient as it appears to 
be. Mr. Paterson edits it with great care, giving an 
explanatory introduction to each statute, illustrative 
notes, a table of statutes repealed and altered, a list 
of the local and personal Acts, and what is of more 
worth than all, a very copious Index. It is some- 
what remarkable that the statute book of last ses- 
sion, which was expected to be unusually small in 
consequence of the accession of a new Government, 
proves to be rather larger than the average; and it 
contains many new laws of more than common in- 
terest—such as the Local Government Act, which 
makes provision for the self-government of towns ; 
the Medical Act, which reorganises the profession ; a 
new Act for facilitating thé Enfranchisement of 
Copyholds ; the Joint-Stock Banking Companies Act: 
and extensive amendments of the Law of Fraud, the 
Probate Court and the Divorce Act, &c., &c. All 
who require or desire to possess the Jegislation of the 
last session in a compact form and at a small price, 
with explanations very useful to laymen, and espe- 
cially all justices of the peace, should possess them- 
selves of Mr. Paterson’s volume. 

The Coroner's Court: its Uses and Abuses; with 
Suggestions for Reform. By J. J. Dempsy. (Lon- 
don: Hatton and Co.)—The object of this very inte- 
resting pamphlet is to point out the real value of the 
Coroner's Court, and to suggest a means of obviating 
the collisions which are now constantly taking place 
between that tribunal and the stipendiary magistrates. 
There can be no doubt that those two authorities have 
of late years been more conflicting in their relations 
than they need be. We must confess that we do not 
look upon Mr. Wakley and his brethren with quite as 
much reverence as Mr. Dempsy appears to do; nor 
does the reflection that their dignity dates back as fat 
as King Alfred in any way tend to increase our vene- 
ration. Many courts and many forms, which suited 
the primitive system of those early times, have beet 
since advisedly removed. We are not prepared, how- 
ever, to say that the Coroner's Court is not attended 
with great advantage; and for the benefit of those 
who take an interest in the subject, we may add that 
Mr. Dempsy’s suggestions are all in favour of in 
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creasing the power and importance of the Coroner’s 
Court. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By E. C, GASKELL. 
(London: Smith, Elder and Co.)—The fourth edition 
of this memorial of the gifted authoress of ‘Jane 
Eyre” is doubly welcome; because, in the first place, 
it proves the affectionate popularity which the sub- 
ject has won for Mrs. Gaskell’s work, and in the 
second place because of the internal evidence which it 
bears that Mrs. Gaskell is not above correction. The 
fourth edition has all the beauties of the first, purged 
of many, if not all, the defects. Those passages which 
were so offensive to the feelings of Mr. Bronté, the 
poor solitary father, are expunged; much of that 
about the Rev. Carus Wilson and the Cowan Bridge 
School, which was so painful to the family of that 


gentleman, has been modified; and the scandals | 
about Branwell Bronté are considerably toned down. | 


Curiosities of Literature. 


By Isaac DIsragti, 
Vol. II. 


(London: G. Routledge and Co.)—The 


second volume of Messrs. Routledge’s new and ex- | 
cellent edition of Isaac Disraeli’s works follows fast 


upon the heels of the first. Here we have the second 
volume of the ‘‘Curiosities,” and one volume more 
will complete the work. The new notes added by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are neither very 
numerous, very lengthy, nor very important; nor p T- 
haps was it particularly desirable that they should 
be. As we have before intimated, the form and finish 
of this edition are deserving of all praise. 

The Sol-fa Method of Singing at Sight, from the 
Common Musical Notation. By James Symmenrs. 
(Glasgow: William Hamilton.)—This sol-fa method 
of singing at sight has already been long known and 
extensively practised in the North of England, where 
the best choral singing within the three kingdoms 
is to be found. Its excellence has indeed attracted 
the attention of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. It should be explained that the chief charac- 
teristic of the system is, that it furnishes an un- 
changing language of interval for every key, whether 
major or minor. Do is made the key-note of every 
major scale, and La the key-note of every minor 
scale, and thus by the power of association, the ear 
becomes so accustomed to the relation between the 
syllables and the sounds which they represent, that 
any defect in tone, or departure from the key, is at 
once detected. This manual by Mr. Symmers ex- 
plains the system very clearly and intelligibly, and 
may be safely recommended for the use of classes in- 
tending to practise this method. 

A Catalogue of Books on Freemasonry and kindred 
Subjects. By Wituiam Gowans. (New York: 


William Gowans.)—We believe that this is the first | 


attempt ever made to catalogue the bibliography of 
masonry, excepting indeed a smaller edition of this 
very volume which appeared ten years ago. 
who have not given much attention to the subject 
will be surprised to learn that between four and five 
hundred different works are enumerated in the cata- 
logue, which will be of great value as a work of 
reference to all who take an interest in the subject. 

The Atheneum and the Workroom; Notice of a 
Review of “ Blighted Pasque-Flowers.” (London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)—The author of this 
pamphlet complains of some strictures made by the 
Athenewm upon a work called ‘“Blighted Pasque- 
Flowers ;” but, as we have never enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment of this work, we must 
decline to offer any opinion upon the merits of the 
dispute. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

\ E have slid gently into Autumn. The dewy 

eve which moistens the sward, the dewy 
morn which pearls the chalice of the flower and 
silvers the thread of gossamer, the shortening 
day and the dead stalk of the parterre, alone 
Temind us that we approach the season of the 
sere and yellow leaf. And the year has been 
crowned with goodness. Mountain and plain, 
hill-side and valley, acre and rood, have brought 
forth abundantly, and the heart of man quietly 
rejoices. How bountifully Providence has dealt 
With us might have been witnessed in the Palace 
of Industry on Sunday last—may be witnessed 
in the same place for several days to come. On 
the day mentioned the Central Society of Horti- 
culture had its autumnal exhibition. The flower 
and kitchen gardens of France, from north to 
south, from west to east, were duly represented. 
The best products of the field, the vineyard, and 
theorchard, were so disposed as to make us admire 
the ingenuity of man in harmony with the 
beauties of nature. Art is truly worship, and in 
the fingers of a child a group of wild flowers may 
embody a hymn. 
of angels, we should never think of asking each 





Introduced into an assembly | 


A Few Observations on the Influence of Electro- 
Galvanism in the Cure of Chronic Rheumatism, ¢§c. 
3y JAMES SMELLIE. (London: Wm. Horsell).—Mr. 
Smellie, a surgeon of experience, recommends the use 
of electro-galvanism for many diseases depending 
upon derangement of the nerves, the secretions, or 
the glandular processes. 
filled with cases than with reasoning, which recom- 
mends it all the more to the favourable consideration 
of the professional critic. 

A Course of Exercises in German; with Complete 
Vocabularies, German-English and English-German. 
By Fatcx Leann. 


of arrangement, are arranged in classes according to 
the change of the radical vowel. 


mended for the use of German classes. 


Der Schwitzer: an Amusing Introduction to the | 


German Language. 
Der Schwatz 


(London: Griffith and Farren).— 
r, or the 








French lesson-book “ 
classified under such divisions as “ The Library,’ 
“The Drawing Room,” “The Gardener,” &e., and 
illustrated by sixteen engravings. 

Rhymes for Little Ones. 
and Co.)—Just what the title-page explains; sim] 
and pleasant lines for little people, with sixteen well- 
executed engravings. 

Old Gingerbread and the Schoolboys. 


lating the adventures of a sagacious old vendor of 
gingerbread, full of wise saws and instances, and 
much patronised by the children. Four capital 
coloured engravings make this quite a smart present 
for any one under the age of seven or thereabouts. 
Blackwood for this month opens with an instalment 
of Sir E. B. Lytton’s novel, followed by an admirable 
article on ‘ Animal Heat,” in whose sprightly and 
instructive style we seem to recognise the hand of 
him that lately illustrated the treasures of the Scilly 
and Jersey rocks in the same pages. ‘ A Plea for 
Shams” is a humourous, but at the same time sen- 
sible, apology for forms and ceremonies, by, not im- 
probably, the editor. There is another instalment of 
“ Light on the Hearth; ” an early review of Professor 
Aytoun’s “ Ballads of Scotland;” and a somewhat 


| lengthy article on “* Lord Clyde’s Campaign in India.” 


Lord Clyde! the reader will exclaim; who is Lord 
Clyde? Surely a misprint for Lord Clive. Not a 
bit. Lord Clyde is just nobody but Sir Colin 
Campbell. 


Titan opens with a long and interesting article on | 


| the life and labours of Alexandre Thomas, the gifted 


French publicist, who died in exile in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago. There is a night sketch, 
entitled ** My First Lock-up,” in which some of the 
evils of the London police system are shown up with 
an unsparing hand. ‘ Leviter Legend,” ‘‘ Behind the 
Scenes” in Paris, and a few miscellaneous articles, 
make up the number. 

We have also received Picciola, par X. B. Sarn- 
TINE. New edition with English notes by Dr. 
Dusuc. (London: Bell & Daldy.)—A reprint of 
the charming story of Picciola, with notes by Dr. 
Dubuc, one of the directors of the Scottish Institu- 


tion, Edinburgh, intended as a reading-book for 
schools. Routledge’s Shakspeare, (Part 29) edited 





LITERATU 


for his name, or of the name of each. First, 
because we should forget the name as soon as we 
heard it; and secondly, because no noun substan- 
tive, combined with any number of adjectives, 
can impress or realise the idea of beauty and | 
excellence. These flowers in the Palace of | 
Industry had all names, beginning in Greek and 
ending in Latin. Proper enough for scientific 


' purposes, but distracting enough if you must 


learn to pronounce them before making their 
acquaintance. Form, colour, perfumes, are all 
to be enjoyed without the spoken word. No- 

menclature is of the earth earthy, a necessity. | 
Beauty is its own interpreter, and has no shib- 

boleth. But if the flowers were beautiful, if their | 
colours were gay, if their perfume was exquisite, 
this did not prevent us from paying due worship | 
to other forms and representations of the king- | 
dom vegetable. Inthe apple and the pear, the 
peach and the damson, we could admire the ulti- 
mate of the flower; and descending from apex to 
root, we could find room in the heart, if not in | 
the stomach, for such plebeians as the carrot, 

potato, and onion. Indeed, the /égumes came out 


strong, to make use of a vulgarism. The cabbage | 


has lent her name to the rose even, or why speak 


His pamphlet is rather | 


The exercises are | 
simple and intelligible, and may be safely recom- | 


Prattler, is constructed on | 
| precisely the same! plan as that favourite elementary | } 
Le Babillard”—simple phrases, | 


(London: Smith, Elder, | 


(London: | 
Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Another child’s book, re- | 


‘* Measure for Measure.’ 
fe, by M. M. Bewi, is the 
last addition to Routledge’s series of “ Original 
Novels.” —— Tales Jrom Blackwood (No. 7) “Con- 
tains the amusing story of ‘‘A Reading Party in the 
Long Vacation,” from Blackwood of August 1843, and 
‘Father Tom and the Pope,” from the number fox 
May 1838. A new edition of Paul Ferrol is the 
last addition to the cheap series of novels by Smith, 


by H. Staunton, contain 
he Secret of a Li 















| Elder, and Co.; and Laneton Parsonage, by the author 


of ‘“‘ Amy Herbert,” has been added by Messrs. Long- 


t } | man to the series of works by that author.——We 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, | ¢ 
and Co.)—The compiler explains that the chief object | 
of this volume is to furnish the learner with a series | 
of exercises on the irregular verbs, which, for facility 


should also signalise a third edition of A Guide to the 
Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, by T. Hunt (Lon- 
don: T. Richards) ; and a second edition of the poem 
Physic and i hases, by AucipHron (London 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) ; 
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of cabbage roses? Beans of every kidney, scarlet, 
grey, and brown, and roots whose names have 
no equivalent in vernacular English, were dis- 
played on handsome stands, and all signified, in 
silent language, Abundance. Some aristocrats 
were present, such as the ignames of China, the 
bulbous cerfeuil, melons bigger than wheel of 
wheelbarrow, the cucumber and his numerous 
allies; but the real favourites were the stumpy 
carrots, and the many-eyed but sonsie potatoes, 
and the hard-hearted cabbage. The grand desire 
of the French is to acclimate in France a vege- 
table which shall take the place of the potato im 
case of need. Every encouragement is therefore 
given to maraicheres—that is to say, to such 


| vegetable productions as can be grown on 


the low lands around Paris. The marass, 
the marsh, has long disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of Paris; but those who cultivate 


| such lands are still called maraichers. Their equi- 


valent, as cultivators, may be found among the 
market-gardeners of Battersea. They are the 
great growers of melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
asparagus. They are a hard-working people, the 
maraichers. ‘They rise early, and lie down late; 
but they are rewarded in having from five to six 
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crops off their bit of land. I have hardly spoken | 
of the fruits exhibited, and of their variety. But | 
whatever garden, or orchard, or hothouse can at | 
this season boast of, was there to be seen. Clus- | 
ters of grapes from the Cotes-d’Or and the sunny | 
south, cherries still from Montmorency, green | 
figs from the chalky hills of the Seine, filberts | 
from St. Germain, raspberries from Fontainebleau, | 
and strawberries which made water gush into the | 
mouth from the country of the postillion of Long- | 
jumeau. Was there not temptation here? But | 
the tricorne of the policeman, often as it appeared | 
among the stalls, was insufficient to prevent | 
picking and stealing. And there was a dainty | 
dame overtaken with a desire for some of these 
strawberries, and when the back of the stall- | 
keeper was turned, and when he of the cocked | 
hat and sword had his attention directed to other 
matters, she insinuated a whole pottle, if you | 
choose to name it so, of the fragrant fruit within | 
her ruby lips. She sinned in the similitude of | 
our mother Eve; when down came upon her 
first the goodman Perrot, proprietor, wild and ges- 
ticulative, and then M. Tricorne, sergent-de-ville. 
She had eaten the prize strawberries, or the | 
strawberries at least for which he expected to get | 
a prize. The letter r rushed from his mouth | 
like a combination of circular saws in motion. | 
What was to be done? ‘The strawberries 
were in the first stage of digestion. Happily, at | 
the critical juncture when the self-convicted Eve | 
was about to be led off to the nearest police post, | 
a commissaire appeared, and announced to Perrot | 
that his strawberries had gained the prize, by | 
the award of the judges. Perrot rejoiced, and 
Eve was liberated. The one had the medal, the 
other the fraises. 


douaniers or customs officers, seized him, and 
in spite of his tears, his prayers, and entreaties, 
they removed him to the post of the douane, from 
which he was conducted to Briangon by gen- 
darmes the following morning. Gottlieb was 
accused of deserting to the enemy. His crime 
was complicated by the circumstance that he be- 
longed to a corps of the army in campaign. The 
council of war condemned him to death. In vain 
his advocate explained the cause of his absence ; 


in vain his argument that he had no cause to | 


desert, seeing that his legal term of service would 
expire in a few months. Martial law is inex- 
orable. 


his death—to be shot for desertion. 
the sad cortége passed the little church, 
a small band of mourners was entering 
it. It was some poor and humble souls 
who were attending Gretlé to 
resting-place. From the night of his departure 
the poor girl had not seen her lover, had not been 
able to twine in her hair the flowers she loved to 
go forth to the dance. 


him the name of God’s-love in vain, and that he 
should soon be reunited to her he loved the most. 
Ten minutes afterwards, twelve leaden bullets 
pierced his body, and the lovers, we trust, are 
united in eternity. 

So be it, and for the nonce we have told a rather 
dismal story; though there is more truth than fic- 
tion sometimes in such tales. 


pleasing to know that Gottlieb had achieved the 
| Rosenstrauch, and that the sight of it had brought 


Eight days after this Gottlieb was | 
| marched into the fosse of the rampart to meet | 
And as | 


her final | 


When Gottlieb learned | 
the name of the unfortunate they were bearing | 
| to the grave, he raised his eyes, and inwardly | 
thanked Heaven that his father had not given | 


It would have been | 


This incident recalls to the mind of Albert de | healing to the courageous and devoted Gretlé. 
la Fitzelitre, as it does to ours, a tale which is | But there is no arguing with a musket bullet. 
told in Switzerland, in the winter evening when | It poses the question, and does not wait for a 
the household is assembled round the blazing | reply.——Other signs of autumn gather around 
hearth, of a poor young soldier, who lost his life; us. Dusty barouches roll towards town, huge 


experiments we have just reported, is the gran- 
deur of the results and the simplicity of the 
means. A small hole in the shutter of a dark- 
ened room, a prism, a convex glass, a screen, 
these alone sufficed Newton to discover important 
truths. But what penetrating intuition of the 
grand laws of Nature! what divining instinct! 
what art in directing experiments to obtain re- 
sults striking, incontestible! what vigour at the 
same time, what measure in the deductions !” 
All this is well said. In science there are no 
| jealousies ——Murchison, in his grand work on 
the geology of European Russia, advances an 
opinion that this country does not present abun- 
dant beds of fossil bones. Such is not the opinion 
of M. Nordmann, professor of zoology in the 
University of Alexander, Finland. During a 
| sojourn of seventeen years which the Professor 
has made on the shores of the Black Sea, whether 
in the neighbourhood of Odessa, or on the tertiary 
soils of Bessarabia, he has found beds of fossil 
bones which in richness may dispute with those 
of Germany, France, and England. His numerous 
observations are reunited in a work which has 
for its title Paléontologie de la Russie méridionale, 
of which two numbers have appeared. According 
to M. Nordmann, the fossil bones of the bears 
found in caverns do not belong to the 
same species as those which exist at the 
present day.——While you begin to brew 
your October, a brochure which is then to 
appear will infallibly turn the wort sour. M. 
| Amédée de Césena has written, La Croix et 
l’ Epée, ou des causes actuelles de la prochaine déca- 
dence de Angleterre et du futur aygrandissement 
| de la Russie. Rome and Constantinople form, 
| with the affairs of India, the basis of the work. 
——aAll the world of fashion is pressing to the 
| Comédie Francaise to witness the representation 
|of the (£dipe Rot of M. Jules Lacroix. The 
|merits of the piece are incontestible. The 
| amount of criticism which it has provoked tes- 





for a Rosenstrauch. Such is the word in German | 
for a species of the rhododendron, which grows | 
on alpine heights. In the year—but the number 
of a year spoils a legend. Well, then, in a year 
not very fat remote, a detachment of the Swiss 
guards was lying at Briancon, and among these 
guards was a handsome young fellow, to whom 
his father had given in baptism the name of 
Gottlieb (God’s love). He had been promised 
leave of absence from his regiment, and he longed 
to clasp in his arms his Gretlé, to whom he had 
plighted his troth. But there was fever in the 
garrison of Briancon, and Gottlieb was stricken 
with the fever. In vain did Gretlé await his 
arrival; and when she at length learned that her 
lover was the inmate of an hospital, she departed 
from her home alone and on foot to render him 
those cares which are so uncommon in a military | 
hospital. She reached him through the strength | 








portmanteaus load the roof of the station cabrio- | tifies that it is no ordinary work of talent; and 
lets, and chimneys give evidence of abiding life in | it is not a little daring to enter the field a Vol- 
hotels. The Parisians affect the sea beach as | taire formerly trode. Respecting the (die of 
others would affect castor oil or ipecacuanha. It | Voltaire, which was represented first in 1718, 
is to be there, not from the love of the thing, but | just a hundred and forty years ago, two anec- 
because it is fashionable. But they are all| dotes remain. The success of the piece was so 
coming home, at least a /a maison, if it is only for | brilliant, that the Marshal de Villars, in issuing 
the opera, the hippodrome, and the Porte St.| from one of the representations, said to the 
Martin. It is too cold to sit by the sea shore, | author: “The country owes you many congratu- 
too cold to gather weed and speculate in sea | lations, Monsieur, for thus consecrating to it 
shells. This month the concerts recommence | your vigils.” Voltaire quickly replied: “It would 
in the Rue de Helder, under new management; owe me much more, Monseigneur, if I could 
and to those who can pay, the banquet of| write as you speak and act.” On another oc- 
sweet sounds will be splendid. In the Rue | casion a gentleman of the court, who gave his 
Bonaparte, in the Academy of Fine Arts, there | hand toa lady quite overcome by her emotions, 
has been an exhibition of paintings, sculptures, | said to the poet: ‘‘ Behold two beautiful eyes 
architectural designs, engravings, and medals, | which you have caused to shed many tears.” 


the productions of young French artists, who 
have been sent to Rome at the expense of the 


Pew will avenge herself for it upon many, 
others,” said the courtier wit maliciously——Let 


of the perseverance of love. But vigils, fatigues,and | State. The exhibition has been declared satis- | me tell an anecdote of another kind, which ought 


the vitiated air of the place, made serious inroads | 
on her health. Gottlieb was cured; but she sank, 
and lay upon what had been his sick bed. De- 
lirium seized her, and in the wanderings of her | 
mind she found herself in her Alpine home, and | 


she would bind around her brows the Rosenstrauch 


and make believe that she was going forth to the | its prizes, and M. Halévy, the perpetual secre-| woman who implores your assistance.” 


| 


village dance. The poor white handkerchief she | 
owned she twisted in her hands, and passed it | 
around her forehead, and garnished it with ima- | 
ginary flowers. Evermore she called for the | 
rhododendron, and Gottlieb, thinking to do her | 
service, invaded a garden in the neighbourhood, 
and brought home a whole lapful of roses. He 
laid them with dainty care upon her pillow; but 
the roses were rejected with almost horror. 
Gretl¢ raved more than ever for her dear rhodo- | 
dendrons. The hospital surgeon feared for the 
life of his patient, and Gottlieb took his part. 
He resolved to go to his Captain and solicit a | 
day’s leave of absence. With this view he ap- | 
proached the quarters. The drums were beating. 


The detachment to which he belonged had been | 


ordered to join the main body passing into Spain. 
What now was to be done? He found that it 
would be in vain to solicit his Captain. The 
detachment was to march at day-break. 
Gottlieb took the part of despair. Sure that 
he would meet his regiment at the first 
halt, he equipped himself. When the night 
fell he crept along the ramparts, soon found him- 
self in the country, and made his way towards 
the frontiers, taking care to avoid the gendarmes, 
who made frequent rounds in that direction. He 
was on the point of gaining a small wood, beyond 
which all would have been safe, when he was 
arrested by a vigorous Qui vive’ A body of 


factory. The fine amphitheatre of Paul Dela- 
roche was thrown open, and the two vestibules, 
lately decorated, in the upper gallery of the 
school. The Academy of Fine Arts holds its 
first session for the season on the day this ap- 
pears. At this sitting the Academy will deliver 


tary, will read a notice of the works of Paul 
Delaroche——The mention of one academy 
suggests mention of another. 
rendu of the Academy of Sciences calls forth an 
eulogium on Newton, which may be added to 
those quoted by the veteran Brougham at the 
Grantham installation. “Among the savans,” 
says this document, “ who, whether in ancient or 


modern times, have rendered the greatest services | 
to mankind and done it the greatest honour, one | 


of the first places belongs, without contradiction, 
to Newton. 


truths and not a single error. It was he who 
| discovered the most general law known at the 


| system is subjected, and without doubt also all 
| the other celestial systems, as far as can be 
| judged by analogy and observations of the double 
| stars—the law of gravitation. He has thus given 
| us the key of the universe, and beyond saying 
this there is no expression. But if he shone as a 
| geometrician, as a natural philosopher he 
| shed forth a splendid lustre. Optics above all 
| occupied his attention—the branch of physics 
| which had been prosecuted from the Renaissance 
with the greatest perseverance and zeal.” After 





an exposition of Newton’s theory of light, and the 
verification of that theory by experiment, the 
reporter adds: “That which strikes us in the 








The last compte- | 


Of a genius at once sage and | 
powerful, he emitted a considerable number of | 


present day—a law to which the whole solar | 


| to be recorded to the confusion of those who deny 
| that anything good can come out of the Nazareth 
| of their own prejudices. Thirty years ago 
| Monseigneur des Bois de Sanzay was Arch- 
| bishop of Bordeaux. One day his secretary 
| entered his cabinet and said: “Here is an aged 
“ How 
| old is she?” demanded the prelate. ‘“ Seventy 
| years.” “Ts she very wretched?” “She says 
so.” ‘We must believe her; give her five-and- 
twenty francs.” ‘But, Monseigneur,” hazarded 
| the secretary, “she is a Jewish woman.” “A 
Jewess! Mon Dieu!” “Yes, Monseigneur.” 
“Ah! that is different. Give her fifty francs, 
and thank her for her visit.” 

Franz Dirgelstedt has issued a second edition 
of his Gedichte. “It is just twenty years ago,” 
he says in a preface, “since I first stirred my 
poetical fire, one dark night in Hesse;” and in 
these twenty years he has added greatly to his 
| experience, or rather he has turned the experience 
of life to account. These poems are properly 
what the Germans call a Dichterleben—the poet 
reveals himself, his inner life, in his poems. As 
| a poet he does not betray himself as a “ master,” 
but he appears before us as a “man.” He does 
not fly to the past for his subjects; he does not 
take prophetic strides into the future; he is con- 
| tented with the present, and herein is the great 
|charm of his verses. He busies himself with 
| that which is near, not with that which is remote 
| or which has still to come. It is in the present 
| where he finds the golden ore of his poesy. 

Ich wasch’ es lieber aus dem tiefsten Schlamm, 
Als dass ich’s nehme, wo’s voriiberschwamm. 
These then are subjective poems, so to speak ; 
| but they are not as marble statues, cold though 
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beautiful. There is warmth and life in them, | 


irony and humour, and they are human. It is 
thus that he sings with deepest melancholy the 
departure of all the ideal joys of his youth: 
Sie sehen davon, wie die Welken so weit, 
So rasch, als ob Sturm sie vertriebe; 
Fahrt wohl, all ihr Engel der kindlichen Zeit, 
Du auch, du verteufelte Liebe. 

An illustrated edition of Deutsche Geschichte, 
&c. (German history from the earliest to modern 
times) begun by Edward Duller and continued 
by Karl Hagen, professor in Bern, has appeared 
in Frankfort in five volumes. The work is ad- 
dressed to every class of readers—to the learned, 
and to those who have sufficient learning to read 


and the desire to know the history of their | 
country. The historical periods are well chosen, | 


judiciously condensed, and the leading events in 
German history are made to assume a bold relief 
which cannot well be passed by or forgotten.—— 
The JMiincher Stadt-Biichlein, written in the 


manner of an old chronicle by Franz Trautmann, | 


will not, we apprehend, circulate far beyond 


Munich. The full title-page is long enough for a | 


text—“ wherein is set forth in a joyous and 


earnest manner what took place in times long | 


past; of the Empress Uta, the hermitess 


Edigna and St. Heinrich of Wurmsee; next | 


about the fair Pettenbeck-Maria, and other 


fair virgins; again of all the dukes, barons, | 


and knights, and especially the foes of the 


city of Munich; and not less of Ludwig the | 
Bearded on account of the Isar-gate and New- | 
court-gate; lastly of the Market or Mary-place, | 
and much more matters temporal and spiritual, | 
civil and belligerent. Told for old and young.” | 


Trautmann, who appears to be delighted in 
throwing over his shoulders the mantle of an- 
tiquity, has another work with the quaint title, 
Ludwig Schwanthaler’s Reliquien, “ wherein good 
account is given of the master’s pedigree, youth- 
time and following history, his inner and outer 
life, his companions,” &c., &c. Schwanthaler is 
the author’s hero, since true it is, 

Ein Jeglicher muss seinen Helden wahlen 

Dem er die Wege zum Olymp hinauf 

Sich nacharbeitet. 





THE FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


THE PRINCESS LIEVEN. 
On the 29th January 1857 died at Paris the 
Russian Princess Daria (Dorotha) Lieven, a | 
lady distinguished by noble personal qualities, | 
celebrated from her active participation in the | 
diplomatic events of her time, and famous through 
a truly cosmopolitan social influence and con- | 
hection. 

She belonged to the patrician family of Ben- | 
kendorff, settled in Livonia, which was raised to 
the dignity of Counts by the Emperor Nicholas; | 
and she was thus of German race, though her | 
efforts were all devoted to the service of Russia / 
and its imperial court, and her sphere of life 
might with justice be called European. Her 
father, General Christopher von Benkendorff, | 
served in the guard of Catherine the Second. | 
Her elder brother, Count Alexander, Adju- | 
tant-General, the intimate friend from youth of 
the Emperor Nicholas, was under the latter chief 
of the Gendarmerie and of the Russian secret 
police, a difficult situation, the duties of which 
he contrived to fulfil without sacrifice of personal 
dignity or of humanity. A younger brother, 
Constantine, the father of the present Russian 
ambassador at Stuttgart, achieved distinction as 
general and diplomatist, and died in 1829 in the 
Russian-Turkish war. 

The Friiulein von Benkendorf was born in | 
December 1786, and received her education in 
the institution for young ladies of the nobility at 
Petersburg. She and her elder brother were in- 
troduced into the imperial family by the Countess, 
afterwards Princess, Charlotte von Lieven, to 
whom was entrusted the education of the children 
of Paul the First; and she gained, through a de- | 
meanour which gave promise of much excellence | 
and ability, the strong attachment and protection 
of the Empress Maria Feodorowna. When she 
had scarcel y emerged from childhood, the Empress 
married her to Christopher Andrejewitsch 
Lieven, who was at that time Minister of War. } 
The hardships and the great destinies of human 
life had yet in no fashion approached the young | 
and beautiful lady. Then ensued the murder of 
the Emperor Paul, and this horrible event pro- 
duced, as she herself has narrated, the profoundest 
impression upon her. Amiable, gifted, endowed 
With exceeding grace, it was not difficult for the | 





| absence permitted. 
| indeed, the political and diplomatic situation 


; received, did not prevent her 
| voting much time, and with 
| the cultivation of her mind. 


and experience, in order to learn through them 


the world and life, and to gain insight into the | 


vast affairs and events which moved around her. 


In the year 1811 she bade adieu to the Peters- | 
burg circles, her husband having been appointed | 


the Russian ambassador to Berlin. In the fol- 


lowing year, toward the end of 1812, the Count | 


went in the like capacity to London, whither his 
wife accompanied him. 

His short residence at the Prussian Court was 
for the Countess Lieven a good preparatory school 
for the circle of life and action which awaited 
her beyond the channel. At London 
strivings of diplomacy centred and coalesced to 
| rouse Europe to resistance against the common 
enemy—against Napoleon and his power. All 
co-operation 
the side of her husband, and especially en- 
couraged by Pozzo di Borgo, the accomplished 
lady ventured a hand into the web of transac- 
tions and of secret activities, and acquired ina 
short time influence and friendship with Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and the other lead- 
ing statesmen. Her participation in political 
affairs could not fail to be the more important 
from being accompanied and aided by her per- 
| sonal charms in social intercourse. The worship 
brought to the feet of the woman often contri- 
buted, no doubt, to the attainment of the diplo- 
matic objects of the Russian embassy. 

In 1814 the Countess Lieven passed for being 


favourite of the proud British aristocracy. The 
Prince Regent was enchanted with the social 


| talents of the Russian Ambassadress; in none | 


of his elegant and refined gatherings was her 
With the European peace, 


changed. In the place of the one common ob- 
ject came the strife and play of parties, and 
the Russian Embassy at London now pursued 


| plans especially Russian, and of manifold intricacy. | 


To what extent the Countess Lieven took part in 
the long and active career of her husband at the 
court of George the Fourth cannot bedemonstrated; 
only herself and her husband could have furnished 
trustworthy information thereon. After her de- 
cease voices burst forth in England heaping upon 
her the most bitter accusations, and making her 


| responsible for whatsoever was deemed faulty in 


Russian policy, or, at the most, in the official 
representatives thereof. ‘Then it was said that 


during the war for Grecian independence she | 
excited the enthusiasm of the British aristocracy | 


for Greece, as the deliverance of Greece from 


Turkey was favourable to Russian interests. It | 


is also said that she meddled with the internal 
affairs of England, and strove by all kinds of 
intrigues and personal influences to hinder the 


Catholic Emancipation Bill and the Reform Bill | 
But her crowning crime was, if | 


from passing. 
we are to believe her calumniators, that she 
made the most desperate efforts for Russia’s sake 
to prevent the establishment of the Belgian 
throne; and the report ran that the failure of 
this last plan was the cause of her husband’s 
recall, and therewith of her own. According to 
this mode of looking at her, the Countess Lieven 
appears as a crafty and dangerous intriguer, 
who devoted the advantages and dexterities 


of her sex to carrying through Russian 
achemes, and who thus violated British hospi- 
tality in the most shameful fashion. Sut 


to suppose a treacherous activity of this kind 


would in itself imply disgrace to British states- | 


men; it would furthermore have involved or 
caused a complete demoralisation of the female 


being and character; and indications of such | 


hateful elements, either at the time or subse- 
quently, no one was ever able to discover. Any 
one who ever saw or knew the lady will confess 


that she was a woman of decided self-respect and | 


personal dignity, and that, like a true woman, 


she knew how to unite with these exalted quali- | 


ties inner goodness of heart, benevolence, and 
outward grace. If the Russian ambassadress, 
during a long series of years, in the midst of the 


grimmest attitudes and the fiercest expressions | 
| American 
| ladies chatted unrestrained with the wives of the 


of political antagonism, was not only the friend 
of the Tories, but of the Whigs and of the Middle 


party—in short, of all eminent, gifted, and in- | citizen ministers of the citizen King. 


wife of the Minister to gain a notable position at | fluential men at that period in England—this is 

the court of theEmperor Alexander. The gay cir- 

| cles in which she lived, and the homage which she 
from de- 

success, to 

She especially | 

| aimed at intercourse with men ripe in knowledge 


all the | 


yas here naturally welcome. By | 


the most influential member of the London di- | 
plomacy, at the time that she was likewise the | 


explained simply by the nature of the female 
character, to which personal sympathies and 
social relations have always had more charm 
and weight than artificial political differences, 
or the conflict of factions. Thus it happened 
naturally enough that the lady, while giving 
counsel to the Duke of Wellington and while 
taken into Canning’s confidence, could easily be 
the intimate friend of Lords Grey and Aberdeen. 
The adoration which such men offered to the 
Countess Lieven—without reference to politics 
or to party differences—must be sought in 
her superior mind, in her uncommon cul- 
| ture, in her exceeding amiableness. That the 
| meddling of women with political affairs has its 
dangerous and doubtful side—that the govern- 
ments and the times which employ women in 
diplomatic concerns are not the best—that 
women, so superior in some respects, so little to 
be trusted in others, work in general in public 
| life so as to produce confusion and detriment, 
| cannot be denied; but this general remark must 
not be accepted as a condemnation of the 
| political lady of whom we are now speaking. 
In the year 1826, at the coronation of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the Countess Charlotte 
| Lieven, who had educated all the children of 
Paul, was with all her family raised to the 
| Russian princely rank. In 1828 the wife of 
| the Russian Ambassador at London was ap- 
| pointed lady of honour to the Empress. In the 
} year 1834, soon after the conclusion of the 
London conferences, he, who was now Prince 
Lieven, was recalled from his post of ambassador; 
and, of course, his wife also left with him the 
animated scene of the British capital, on which, 
during almost twenty-two years, she had shone 
so brilliantly and achieved so much. To the 
Prince Lieven the office of guardian of the Grand 
Duke Alexander was now entrusted. The 
Princess was appointed to a high situation 
at Court, which was altogether unconnected 
| with the affairs of her husband. In the year 
| 1835 she was, as a mother, deeply bowed down by 
| losing through death within a month two of her 
| children—the one of thirteen, the other of eight 
years. Whether this terrible loss made her resi- 
| dence in her native land painful to her, or 
whether, accustomed to greater freedom and in- 
| dividuality of action, she did not find her high 
but responsible situation to her taste, certain it is 
| that she went in the year 1837 to Paris, and esta- 
blished in the Hétel Talleyrand a home for her- 
| self. About a year later another mournful 
message reached her—her husband had suddenly 
died at Rome, on a journey which he had under- 
taken with his ward to Italy. The Princess now 
adopted the banks of the Seine as the permanent 
residence of her widowhood, and from that pe- 
riod never left the French capital, except tran- 
siently and in cases where political circumstances 
| made her presence impossible. 
The vast, magnificent, and in fact historical 
| relations, which the Princess Lieven managed to 
| create at Paris by simple sovereignty, must be 
| designated as unique and peculiar, and furnish 
the proof that she not only was a great lady of 
the world, but also a great woman by mind and 
character. She raised her salon not only to a 
middle point of French, but of European diplo- 
macy, where the most distinguished men of all 
parties could see, could speak with, could enter 
into relations with each other, but into which 
they were not allowed to bring passion, disputa- 
tiousness, or pedantic and angular doctrinaireism. 
In this circle, during the July Government, all 
opinions and interests were represented, all 
affairs were discussed, and this without brawl, 
without any ruffling of the calmest peace, 
without any overstepping of the light, the 
cheerful, the free forms, customary among men 
of the world. Only a lady of the dignified de- 
meanour of the Princess Lieven, of her fine tact, 
|of her incomparable grace, which gained all 
hearts, royalist no less than republican, could 
| hold a sceptre so soft andreconciling, amidst such 
| clash and contradiction of minds, of opinions, of 
| interests and nationalities. In the cosmopolitan 
circles of the Hoétel Talleyrand, Thiers and 
Guizot held friendly converse with their foe 
Molé; the Austrian ambassador Apponyi, the 
| representative of the Metternich policy, sat cor- 
dially beside the Spaniard and representative of 
the quadruple alliance, Martinez de la Rosa; the 
aristocratic Lord Granville shook hands with the 
Republican Cass; the proud English 


| 
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who knows not what the world and life are in 
the higher circles, will believe that such social 
contact and such neutralisation between diploma- 
tists, politicians, and men of important social 
position, could be frivolous, fruitless, or even 
dangerous. It may be that in the political | 
salon of the Princes Lieven many an am- 

bassador and minister was led into error, that 

many a one betrayed and revealed what it would 

have been better if he had kept to himself. But 

the guilt of such blunders must in every case be 

ascribed to him who committed them. 

It has been asserted that the Princess Lieven | 
at Paris had to carry out a political mission of 
Russia, and that her political assemblies were 
the meaus for accomplishing that purpose—or, to | 
speak more frankly, that thesecircles were simply | 
theatres and instruments for espionage of a| 
higher kind. Both statements are equally and 
wholly groundless. The Princess had, as all | 
who were intimate with her can aver, no politi- | 
cal mission whatever. She stood independent | 
there, and sought to gather the political and 
diplomatic world around her, because she had 
been accustomed to find her occupation and en- 
tertainment in these and no other circles. She 
exercised in her salons and in her relations a | 
political dilettanteism, which satisfied her own | 
yearning; and she offered therewith at the same 
time to diplomatists and statesmen an opportunity | 
to enter on free and neutral ground into social 
interchange of thought and pleasant connection. 
To repay the confidence and esteem which was 
shown her by those who visited her social dwell- 
ing with a base espionage, was a meanness of 
which she was not capable, because she possessed 
in a high degree the moral virtue of self-respect 
and of personal dignity. Also the many men, 
sagacious and knowing the world well, who year 
after year visited her circles, would have deserted 
these gatherings if they had believed, or even 
suspected, that they only appeared there to be 
watched and to have all their words and actions 
spied into. 

Along with this directly social action the 
Princess carried on a very extensive corres- 
pondence with persons in high position, and 
especially with the Russian Court. She kept up 
a communication by letter with the Emperor 
Nicholas till the death of the latter. This 
epistolary intercourse, which was unknown to no 
one, has been pointed at as proof that the 
Princess had a political mission, But assuredly | 
with injustice. The Princess Lieven was a 
Russian, and never attempted to disguise or to 
disown it; and she remained, though her abode 
was at Paris, bound to Russia and to its imperial | 
house, both in her moral and in her civic | 
relations. It was quite natural, it was more than 
justified, it was in every respect to her honour, 
that when far away she sought to strengthen | 
the bonds which were dear to her. Certainly | 
in her relations to the Emperor much must | 
have borne on political matters; for that 
was her element and the occupation of her 
life, to which she devoted herself exception- | 
ally as compared with other women. But | 
to gain views and to advance opinions, in | 
order thereby to be useful and to fulfil a duty of ! 
gratitude and obligingness, is something very | 
different from betraying secrets, carrying on 
espionage, and violating confidence. What | 
secrets also could the Princess have betrayed to 
Russia, and where conld she have obtained 
those secrets? Her salons were anything but a 
political confessional; they were merely a 
free field of conversation, on which people ex- 
changed opinions on events and situations, so far 
as the rules of society permitted. 
want to come into the possession of secrets, they 
must employ far other means than the ear and 
the pen of a lady, who stands remote from 
affairs, from consultations, and from bureaus. 

An intimate relation had, in the course of time, 
arisen between the Princess and M. Guizot; and 
this has likewise been much spoken of. It has 
been thought that the Princess had, through her 

friend, a considerable influence on the march of 
French politics during the period of the July 
kingdom. As the nymph Egeria inspired Numa 
Pompilius for his political creations, so it is 
supposed that the Princess enriched the brain of 
her friend Guizot with ideas for the government 
of France. Granting that the lady counselled 
the French minister, and that he did nothing 
during his public career but carry out the coun- 
sels of his friend, he must, in spite of the friendship 
of a woman who | 


{ 


well, have been very evilly counselled. It is, 


was by no means her intention. 


If courts | 





| however, only too well known that the Guizot 


ministry brought no other ideas on the scene than 
those of King Louis-Philippe, and that the minister 
more than any other shared those political views 
which his lord and master cherished. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to admit that M. Guizot 
converted his friend the Princess to the views and 
political combinations of the French cabinet. At 
least, it has been asserted that the Princess, 
during the crisis of 1840, was extremely active 
in recommending and supporting that policy of 
peace which the French court favoured. Also it 
has been thought that, at a later period, she 
exerted all her influence and all the force of her 
connections to realise the plans of Guizot and his 
Government in reference to the Spanish mar- 
riages. The dislike, yea even the irreconcilable 
hatred, which Lord Palmerston felt for the Prin- 
cess and took no pains to conceal, is said to have 
had no other ground than her supposed inter- 
meddling with the Spanish affair. Anything 
more certain on these extremely personal rela- 
tions and actions we shall probably never obtain. 

After the outbreak of the French Revolution 
of 1848 the Princess Lieven left Paris and re- 
turned to London. But when tranquillity was 
restored, and the social and political relations 
with the presidentship of Louis Napoleon gained 
a smoother path, she once more sought the city 
of the Seine, where she had taken so deep a root, 
and where, as nowhere else, she could devote 
herself to her social relations and political affairs. 
She again opened the Hotel Talleyrand, to which, 
naturally enough, the adherents of the House of 
Orleans more and more crowded. Along with 
Guizot and the Duke de Noailles, along with the 
ancient frequenters of this circle, men of the new 
order were seen entering, such as Count Morny, 
Persigny, and Fould. .But the society did not 
seem disposed to take its early cosmopolitan cha- 
racter, and people began to designate the house 
of the Princess as a camp of the Orleanists, which 
The Prefect of 
the Police showed a disposition abruptly to shut 
the political salon of the Princess Lieven ; but 
Louis Napoleon felt that he could not fail to 
compromise his Government through such a 
measure, and he commanded to let the Princess 
alone. After the erection of the imperial throne 
in March 1853, the Princess allowed herself to 
be presented to the Imperial Court. It was sup- 
posed that this happened with the consent of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and the circumstance was re- 
garded as the beginning of friendship between 
the two Courts. It is only certain that subse- 
quently the circles of the Princess took a freer 
and completer shape, and so anew became pretty 
much the gathering point of diplomatic and poli- 
tical notabilities of the most various character. 
More animated than ever were those circles just 
before the outbreak of the Oriental war. It has 
been stated that the Princess Lieven and 
the Russian Ambassador Count Kisselef, as 
extraordinary reporters, had in the assem- 


| blages at the Hé6tel Talleyrand gained the 


conviction that an alliance between France 
and England against Russia was impossible. 
On these informations both had striven to 
gain the Emperor Nicholas to their views ; and 
their efforts had driven the Emperor to bold and 
forward steps, and involved Russia in war. It 
scarcely needs to be observed that all this is pure 
absurdity or contemptible exaggeration. 

In February 1854, after the commencement of 
the war, the Princess Lieven went to Brussels, 
where the most distinguished Russian society of 
France gathered round Count Kisselef. It was 
hard for the Princess, now stricken in years, to 
leave her accustomed abode, especially as her 
health was in the most unsatisfactory state. She 


therefore procured from the Russian as well as | 
the French Court the permission, notwithstand- | 
ing the war between the two Powers, to return | 
as a private person to Paris; and in January 1855 
she entered the city of the Seine again. The | 
situation of things demanded on her part great | 
reserve in her correspondence and in her social | 
relations, which she, with her usual tact, | 
knew how to exercise. With the peace | 
her house became once more the _ social | 
middle point of diplomatists, and she re- 
sumed her extensiva correpondence. With the | 
| widowed Empress of Russia she kept up toward 
the last an almost daily communication by letter. | 
Though she had during the course of 1856 to | 
battle with bodily weakness, yet her mind re- 


| mained vigorous, and she took an active part in | —; 
<new the world and politics so| the new political relations which opened for | p, 


| of 1856 a report was spread, from London as it 
| appeared, that she intended to marry her friend 
| Guizot. This was alike remote from her desire 
| and from his. Toward the end of January her 
| malady increased, and she was confined to bed. 
| She was told that she must put her house in 
order, and she received the warning with the 
resignation becoming a character strong and tried 
by the events of a varied life. As Protestant 
she summoned the Paris pastor, Cuvier, with 
whom she had a long interview. From that 
|moment she took no further part in earthly 
affairs. In full possession of her faculties, and 
without a struggle, she closed, a few days after, 
her eyes for ever. She had some weeks before 
reached her seventieth year. Along with her 
friend Guizot, there stood by her deathbed her 
eldest son Paul, and her nephew Count Benken- 
dorff, from Stuttgart. Her second son was at 
the time travelling in Italy. 

With the Princess Lieven departed the last 
woman of our time playing a great political part; 
and her place in the circle of diplomatic and 
social life will certainly remain unoccupied. She 
had qualities of mind and character which would 
have entitled her in any circumstances to a 
distinguished and important position. Yet it 
must be confessed that for the part she had to 
play in life she was specially organised. The 
Princess Lieven had an extensive acquaintance 
with history, with literature, with languages, and 
she loved music. She spoke and wrote French 
with purity and facility ; but in the course of 
| years she had almost forgotten how to use her 
native language with ease. Her mode of ex- 
pression was distinguished by brevity and clear- 
ness. The Princess left a large fortune and a 
valuable collection of jewels. 

A woman, to whom the greatest deeds of state 
and all eminent and influential persons of the age 
came so near—who lived and moved in the midst 
of the circles in which the political structure of 
1815 was erected—who, besides, was endowed 
with the talent of the finest observation and per- 
ception—would no doubt have been able to make 
important contributions to the history of our 
time, solve many a problem, unveil many a secret. 
But the Princess Lieven possessed, as a woman 
of the world, the virtue of discretion, and un- 
questionably took care that this, after her death, 
should not be violated. She left behind, indeed, 
numerous papers; and it has been prematurely 
announced that memoirs written by herself would 
shortly appear. But people will have to wait 
long for these memoirs, should they ever see the 
light at all. 
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batoff and A. Radishcheff. With a Preface by 
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Tuts is one of the numerous publications issued 
in London in the Russian language, under the 
auspices of Mr. Herzen. Mr. Herzen is a writer 
of high talent and noble aims, who lives in Eng- 
land and acts in Russia. Here he is scarcely 
known ; but there, where everything he produces 
is read with the more avidity from the fact that it 
must be read in secret, he is one of the most po- 
pular and one of the most esteemed authors of 
the day. Perhaps before giving an account of 
the two historical works, or rather of the two 
contributions towards history, which have lately 
appeared under his editorship, we may as well 
| explain to our readers how it happened that Mr. 
| Herzen abandoned Russia to live in England, 
| and how it is that in a country where the Russian 
| language is less known than the Chinese,* and 
| where we have more false ideas about Russia 
| than about Japan, he nevertheless continues to 
publish works which relate exclusively to his 
native land. 

In Russia, where there are but few journals in 
the true sense of the word, or, at all events, few 
that have any real importance, there exist 4 
number of excellent reviews. Although each of 
these reviews publishes political articles, the po- 
litical writer generally takes a conveniently 
broad view of the affairs of Europe, and 
pays far more attention to foreign than to 
domestic matters. If this be not the case at 
the present moment, and if under the present 
Emperor Russian writers enjoy more liberty than 
the publicists of France and Germany, we must 
remember that, after all, Alexander II. is only 











* At the University of London, as at the College of 
ance, there are four or five professors of Eastern languages, 


Russia through the Paris peace. Toward the end | but none of Russian. 
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what Alexander I. hinted to Madame de Stael that 
he was, “ a fortunate accident.” Under Nicholas 


the only liberty of the press that existed was of | 


that pattern with which Figaro has made us 
familiar; provided you neither attacked this per- 
son, nor that person, nor a dozen others, you had 
aright to publish just whatever you pleased— 
under the inspection of two or three censors. 
Still, Mr. Herzen has shown us inhis Du développe- 
ment des idées révolutionnaires en Russie how im- 
possible it is to prevent a thinking nation from 
expressing its thoughts. He compares the cen- 
sorship to a web which catches the small flies, but 
which the great ones break through. Personality 
dies beneath the censor’s red ink ; but general 
ideas escape. A good writer is moreingenious than 
a rigid censor, and gradually a kind of magnetic 
communication establishes itself between an author 
and his readers, so that the latter fully understand 
what the former only half expresses. 
beauties are only seen to more advantage from 
being half veiled, and occasionally nothing is so 
impressive and so eloquent as reticence. Thus 
Mr. Herzen shows that the ordinary censorship, 
which proceeds by rule, and forbids the direct 
expression of certain 
powerless in dealing with the writer whois a 
master of his art; nor, he 
literature as an art suffered by it. 
The police-editor may suppress a sneer or 
cut out an allusion; but what is he to do against 
an abstract proposition, of which the application 
and the consequences are not apparent to him ? 


Above all, what is he to do against “irony, our | 


native irony, irony our comforter and our 
avenger”—to quote Mr. Herzen’s own words, in 
his preface to Prince Shcherbatoff’s memoir ? 


No, there is only one way to stop thought and | 


the communication of thought in Russia, and 
this has already been indicated in Griboiedoff’s 
celebrated comedy (TOPE OTL YMA), @ work 
which abounds in that “ native irony” which Mr. 
Herzen admires so much, and of which he him- 
selfis one of the greatest masters. A conservative 
bigot who figures in the piece, after expressing his 
abhorrence of fables as insidious compositions, in 
which are introduced eagles and lions who in 
reality stand for tzars, declares solemnly that 
there will be no safety for Russia until all the 
books are burned. In 1848, after the revolution 
of February, some such idea appears really to 
have been entertained by the Emperor Nicholas, 
who nevertheless had authorised the representa- 
tion of Griboiedoff’s comedy, and who even ap- 
pointed the author minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Persia. At the period in question 
Mr. Herzen was in London; but it does not 
appear that he had as yet resolved to establish 
himself permanently in our capital. He had 
already given some offence to the Russian Go- 
vernment (of which and of the punishment by 
which it was followed he has publised an ac- 
count, in English, under the title of “My Exile”); 


but he was still in the habit of contributing to | 
the Russian reviews, and in the beginning of | 


the year 1848 sent to one of those periodicals 
the first part of a tale (but a tale “with a pur- 
pose,” as used to be said ten years ago in 
Lonndon), entitled “ Duty before Everything.” 
We have said that just then the censorship was 
unusually severe. Indeed, there were two censor- 
ships—the ordinary one, and another which was 
composed of “generals, engineers, artillery offi- 
cers, staff officers, garrison officers, and two monks, 
the whole under the immediate superintendence 
of a Tartar Prince,” Although Mr. Herzen’s 
tale had been announced several times in the 
Teview in which it was intended to appear, the 


military and ecclesiastical censors gave him to } 


understand that not only “Duty before Every- 
thing could not be printed, but that the Govern- 
Ment wnprimatur would be refused to whatever 


author might produce—“even,” says Mr. | 
erzen (with “native irony”), “evenifI wrote 


of the advantages of a secret police and of abso- 
lutism, or of the utility of serfdom, corporal 
punishments, and the recruiting system.” “This 
decision,” he continues, “ convinced me that it was 


no longer possible to hold a pen in Russia, and | 


that authors had no course open to them but to 
Write away from the country.” First, Mr. Herzen 
wrote in German, then in French, and it is only 
very lately that he appears to have adopted the 
resolution of writing entirely in Russian, and 
exclusively for Russian readers. One of his 
works, as we have already said, is written in 
English (for Mr. Herzen writes “the four lan- 
guages” as easily as most educated Russians 


Some | 


obnoxious opinions, is | 


informs us, has | 


literary studies of the young men of Moscow, 


nothing to Russians, while it teaches the English 
that the Russian Government does not always 
treat those who are suspected of disaffection, and 
who are shown to be the associates of the disaf- 
| fected, with the severity for which we are in the 
habit of giving it credit. This, we are quite 
sure. was not Mr. Herzen’s intention; but it is 
his own fault if he tells the truth about a subject 
concerning which all sorts of absurd falsehoods 


| class, who boast “that they have seen nothing, 
| but have guessed everything.” 

The most important of Mr. Herzen’s Russian 
publications, estimated by their influence in 


the Polar Star (M0J9PHAM 3BB34A), with its 
weekly supplement the Bell (KO10K0.1b). In 
these everything that takes place, and everything 
| that does not, but ought to take place, in Russia, 
is discussed; and acts of injustice and meanness, 
| which under the régime of the censorship it 
would be impossible to notice, are exposed, and 
their authors branded with contempt. 
minister, or official, naturally cares but little 





but there is a secret communication between 


Paternoster-row and St. Petersburg, and every- | 


thing that is written by Mr. Herzen in London is 
read by some two or three thousand of his fellow- 
| countrymen, or rather purchased by two or three 
thousand, andread by tens of thousands. At present 


to receive Mr. Herzen’s Koloko/, and there is 


reason to believe that the Emperor is not averse | 


to its circulation, though many of his ministers 
| must detest it and dread it; and it is a fact 
that one of these had a few weeks since suffi- 
cient infiuence to get it seized in the “ free city ” 
of Frankfort. On some other occasion we may 
| find an opportunity to speak more particularly 
of Mr. Herzen’s political writings; at present we 
must say a few words about his edition of Prince 
Shcherbatoff and A. Radischeff’s memoirs or notes 
on Russia during the reign of Catherine IT. 
Prince Shcherbatoff’s work is more curious 
than valuable. The author is the type of the 
staunch Conservative in a country and at a time 
when there was nothing to conserve. He is 


page regrets the coarse simplicity or the rude 
luxury, when luxury. was permitted at all, 





that distinguished the dark and _ terrible 
period of the Moscow Tzars. Catherine’s | 
| vice scarcely shocks him so much as her 


introduction of various refinements of life; and 
he is not indignant with Peter for roasting and 
otherwise torturing the contumacious Strelitzes, 


West. 


at most ten, were considered sufficient for an 
| Emperor’s accommodation. There was an audi- 
| ence room, where the boyars used to wait his 
| Majesty’s pleasure; a rather small dining room, 
where but few of the boyars were ever invited to 
| dine (all grand banquets being held in the im- 
| perial treasury); a single bedroom, with a cabinet 
| adjoining it; beyond that a room for the Empress’s 
| maids; and finally a bedroom for the imperial 
| children, who very often slept three together. 
There was no paper on the walls of the rooms, 
and the benches were covered with a coarse kind 
{of cloth. To have an arm-chair or two of nut- 
wood, for the especial accommodation of the 
Emperor or Empress, was considered the height 
of magnificence. The beds were without curtains. 
The imperial table was equally simple. As a 
general rule the plates were of pewter; and the 
| massive gold plate in the imperial treasury of 
| the Kremlin (which, we fancy, Prince Shcher- 
batoff would rather not have seen at all) was 
only used on great occasions. The fare was of 
| the most ordinary kind. It is true their Majesties 
partook of beef, mutton, pork, turkey, duck, 
| fowl, game, and sucking-pig, together with a 
quantity of pastry; but the Prince takes care to 
inform us that the latter was not always made of 
the finest flour. Veal, we are assured, was but 
| little used; and as for dairy-fed calves and 
| capons, such things were not even known. 


is, especially that portion which relates to the} 


e + 1e echeme whicl 
scarcely belongs to the scheme which Mr. Herzen | 


: itn Beal F 
seems to have proposed to himseil on resolving 
to live away from his native land. It teaches | 


have been circulated by writers of the DeCustine | 


Russia, are certainly the volumes of his journal | 


A Russian | 


what is thought of his doings in Paternoster-row;: | 


it is the fashion, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, | 


writing about Catherine’s reign, and at every | 


but excessively wroth with him for endeavouring | 
to introduce into Russia the civilisation of the | 


Prince Shcherhbatoff looks back with pleasure 
to the happy time when seven or eight rooms, or | 


The | 
speak them); but “ My Exile,” interesting as it ‘ greatest triumph of the culinary art was thought | lity their freedom. 





to have been attained when a leg of mutton 


brought to table with the knuckle-end 
enveloped in gold paper. Capers, olives, and 
similar incentives to eating had never been heard 
of, though the gourmands of the day delighted in 
| salted cucumbers and plums, and sometimes by 
| way of a féte indulged in jelly, accompanied by 
slices of salted lemons. 

The supply of fish was also in accordance with 
the wants of a primitive people. They had but 
few fish tanks, and had not yet learnt the bane- 
ful art of bringing dear fish from distant parts 
alive. When there was a scarcity of fish, the 
Tzar would magnanimously content himself with 
what could be found in the Moscow river and 
other neighbouring streams, or he would even 
put up with salt fish. Sometimes, too, he would 
take a fancy to pond fish, to procure which he 
would lay a tax in kind on the owners of ponds. 

The dessert was of the commonest. It consis- 
| ted of raisins, currants, figs, prunes, and jellies 

made with honey, during the winter; and of apples, 


| was 


pears, peas, beans, and cucumbers, during the 
summer. Prince Shcherbatoff is of opinion that 


| melons and water-melons were unknown to these 
temperate Tzars, though now and thena stray 
water-melon may have reached them from Astra- 
khan. In fact, they had scarcely any luxury ex- 
cept that of eating and drinking as much as they 
pleased of whatever they could get, off pewter 
ite or gold plate as they happened to feel in- 
clined. It is true they tortured their subjects now 
and then, and made them fight with wild beasts; 
but they had none of the effeminacy of the western 
| nations. Not being able, however, to do without 
them altogether, they took some of their wines— 
forinstance, Rhine wine and French wine and 
Portuguese wine, but no other. 

The coaches of thesimple good old time were of 
the rudest construction, and quite devoid of orna- 
ment. The Empress’s carriage had no glass 

windows and no seats. Instead of the magni- 
| ficent cut-glass at present used, the windows were 
furnished with pieces of leather; and the occu- 
pants, toavoid being jolted to death, were obliged to 
spread a feather bed along the bottom of the 
vehicle—as is done in the present day by persons 
travelling in a kibitka. These equipages were 
| not of a form chat lent itself easily to embellish- 
ment, and the only thing that could be done with 
| them was to cover them with leather and gilding 
| (in other words, the coach-builders adorned them 
| as richly as they were capable of doing). The 
caparisons of the horses were laden with gold, 
silver, pearls, and various precious stones; but as 
| precious stones last for centuries, and, in fact, 
never wear out at all, there was no sort of extra- 
vagance in this. 

The sentiment of honour was so strong in 
| noble Russian families, that when one member of 
| a family had been sentenced to death it was not 

unusual for the others to request to be executed 
| first, that they might avoid the disgrace of living 
after a relative had been punished as a felon. It 
appears, too, that there was no difficulty made 
| about obliging the noble Russians in this respect. 

Throughout Prince Shcherbatoff’s memoir there 
is only this one idea, that the loveof luxuryis at the 
root of allimmorality. Continually, however, he 
confounds luxury with true civilisation, and he 
never distinguishes between the simplicity of bar- 
barism and the simplicity which results from purity 
and refinement. Every step in advance is in Prince 
Shcherbatoff’s opinion a step backwards. He 
hates Catherine II. “from personal reasons,” as 
| a correspondent of Mr. Herzen suggests, but just 
as probably because she abolished torture, intro- 
duced various improvements in prison discipline, 
wrote comedies, and answered with her own 
hand the attack upon Russia by the Abbé de 
Chappe, who appears to have been the Marquis 
de Custine of the eighteenth century.* The real 
cause of the luxury (or the civilisation) which, 
to his horror, appears to be spreading through 
Russia is Peter the Great, whom Prince Shcher- 
batoff will not forgive for having shaved the 
national beard and shortened the national dress, 
nor, above all, for allowing women to appear at 
assemblies. It was doubtless very pleasant for 
them, says the Prince, but their proper place is 
at home. 

Altogether this book of Prince Shcherbatoff’s 
is really an astonishing production. The only 








* The Abbé de Chappe, among other blunders, asserted 
that the Russian noblemen were slaves until the reign of 
Peter III. Peter III. had declared on his accession that 
the nobles were free “to serve or not to serve inthe army. ’ 
The French tourist wrote that Peter ILI. had given the nobi- 
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thing we know of that can be compared to it is an | not so much refer to the frequent passages which 
admirable work of fiction that lately appeared in | are accompanied by such notes as “ this is his- 
the Russian Messenger, entitled “Old Times,” in | torically true ;” “the very words of the 
which a peasant, with the greatest naiveté, cele- | king,” &c. &c., with references to authorities; 
brates the misdeeds of his brutal and tyrannical | although these are sometimes very interest- 
master. But the author of the tale is a satirist | ing, historically and biographically, and not 
(an ironist, if there be such a word—and there merely as bits of an _ ingenious fiction. 
ought to be in Russia, where irony is the national | But characters and localities are painted with 
weapon); whereas Prince Shcherbatoff is a grave the utmost attention rather to truth than to 
historian. It is that very fact, perhaps, that | effect. Indeed, L. Miihlbach would be more 
renders him so exceedingly amusing. amusing a novelist were she less of an historian 
A. Radishcheff, as he appears in his notes of | and a biographer. Still, there are the romance- 
travel through Russia, is the exact counterpart colouring and the dramatic dialogue to give glow 
of Prince Shcherbatoff. Neither of them can and vivacity to the facts. The distinguished 
approve of the Catherine period; but while the | Ranke produced some years ago a “ Nine Books 
one looks with regret to the past, the other looks | of Prussian History,” devoted to Brandenburgh 
with hope to the future. But, as Radishcheff’s | and Frederick the Great, and which, as befitted 
work is quite a separate production, and our | their distinguished authorship, were at the time 
notice of Prince Shcherbatoff’s book is rather | duly translated into English. But if we were 
longer than we intended it to be, we will postpone | asked whether an ordinary reader would gain, 
our account of the “Travels in Russia” until | not merely a more lively, but a more correct idea 
next week. | of Frederick and his times, from this professed 
: = | fiction, or from Ranke’s cold and colourless but 
A GERMAN VIEW OF FREDERICK THE | solemn narrative, never sinking beneath “the 
GREAT. 


| dignity of history,” we should be very much 
Friedrich der Grosse und sein Hof, §c. (Frederick | tempted to give the preference to the lady and 
the Great and his Court. By L. Mitmrzacn.) | the novelist. 

3 vols. Berlin: Otto Janke. 1858. | The book opens with a striking description of 
Ciara Munprt is the bearer of a name well | the royal palace at Berlin, divided between the 
known in contemporary German literature; it is | King-husband’s sickness and the Queen-wife’s 
not many weeks since we brought under the | festivity. In one wing, old Frederick William I. 
notice of our readers Theodor Mundt’s interest- | lies ill of the malady which is soon to carry him 
ing “ Pariser Kaiser-Skizzen.” The lady, unlike | off; in another, his spouse, the mother of Frede- 
the gentleman, however, chooses to adopt a nom | Tick the Great, is taking advantage of her hus- 
de plume; and “Mithlbach” seems likely to out- | band’s illness to enjoy herself a little, and exhibit 
rival “ Mundt” in wide-spread fame. The pre- | her rare jewellery, safe, as she thinks, from the 
sent volumes announce themselves as a “fifth | intrusion of the most cross-grained, stingy, and 
edition,” and are dedicated, by express permis- | austere of husbands. , Suddenly the King rouses 
sion, to his Grace the Duke of Argyle, whose | himself in his distant chamber, and holds a 
only other connection with literature (if it be not | “‘ Tabaks-collegium,” described with much spirit 
the forgotten politico-theological pamphlets of | and humour, but interrupted by the entrance of 
his youth) is to be found in the patronage which | the Crown Prince, who is duly scolded off by his 
he extended, years ago, to that no longer “new | angry father. The King, somewhat recovered, 
poet,” Alexander Smith. Success also appears to | cannot rest, and proceeds to play his favourite 
have attended her other historical and biogra- | part of kill-joy: 
phical novels, which range pretty extensively | The Queen had no presentiment of what was pass- 
through time and space, from our own eighth | ing in the apartments of the King. . . . She 
Harry to Napoleon, and from Aphra Behn to | guessed not that her spouse had for some hours been 
Marie-Antoinette. These three volumes them- | better, and quitted his wheel-chair. So she was 


Turn we now to Rheinsberg, where, away from 
pipeclay and his angry father, the young Crown 
Prince is at home among books and friends, and 
with his beloved flute; happy, were it not for 
his debts and his marriage to the amiable Princess 
whom he cannot persuade himself to love, 
Bielfeld’s Lettres Familiéres is cited as the autho- 
rity for the following description: 

The Crown Prince was up, and his flute was offer- 
ing its morning sacrifice of music to lovely and sun- 
lit nature, which sent him her odorous blossom- 
greetings through the open windows. With flute on 
lip, and with beaming eye, he stood and looked forth 
into the fair and smiling God’s-world. A joyful repose, 
| a holy peace, streamed from his handsome counte- 
nance. 


And so on; for here, as elsewhere, we prune 
considerably—the clever and worthy but some- 
what too high-flown and sentimental authoress 
being sadly given to make “much ado about 
nothing.” 

Suddenly the Crown Prince stopped and bowed his 
head with an expression of keen attention, as if he 
| wished to catch once more the vanished sounds with 

which the air was stilltrembling. ‘‘ That was good,” 
| he said, smiling, ‘and I think I may write down this 
Adagio without provoking Quantz’s wrath.” He 
took up his flute again, and, softly repeating what he 
had just played, he walked up and down the room. 
“T will now write it down at once, and to-day, at the 
evening concert, I shall play it to my severe musical 
masters.” So saying, the Crown Prince quitted his 
dressing room and passed into his library. As he 
entered this apartment, a pleasant smile flitted over 
the Prince’s features, and he bowed, as if greeting. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more charming and 
tasteful than this library. Arranged according to 
his own plans, it reflected completely the character, 
and was in some respects a faithful portrait, 
of the Crown Prince. Art and Nature, the simplicity 
of the student, the luxury of the prince, the pure 
taste of the connoisseur, the susceptibility and enthu- 
siasm of the youth, and the earnestness of the King’s 
son, early matured by bitter experiences and suffer- 
ings—all these could be recognised in this apartment, 
and all of them had so worked together as to make it 
a temple at once of the Muses and the Sciences, of 
Art and Friendship, . . . Its circular form 
gave it something peculiar and original, and made the 
comparison with a temple quite natural and obvious. 
Round the walls stood in high glass cases the mas- 
terpieces of the poets of all ages—Voltaire, Ra- 














selves form but the first section of what | Cheerful and care-free. She felt her own freedom 
i , trilogy and the dignity of her position, for the eye of her 
we may call a romance-trilogy, founded on the |} .pand no longer crushed her down, and was not 


story of Frederick the Great. Perhaps one day | spread like a humbling veil over the sparkling dia- 
we may advert to “ Berlin und Sans Souci,” | dem which throned upon her brow. No: to-day she 
in four volumes, and to the six volumes of! was quite herself, altogether Queen, &c. &c. Shehad 
“Friedrich der Grosse und seine Geschwister,” | seated herself at the card-table with the Margravine 
which constitute a sequel to this “ Friedrich der | Maria Dorothea and the ambassadors of England 
Grosse and sein Hof.” Meanwhile, we limit | and France. Behind her chair stood her two maids 
ourselves to the Frederick-fiction which sketches | of honour, to whom she occasionally addressed a few 
him and the Prussian Court from the days imme- | Words, or whom she dispatched occasionally to recon- 
diately preceding his accession to the earliest | 2oitre the princesses in the adjacent dancing-saloon, 


cine, Moliére, Corneille, with Livy, Homer, Cesar, 
Cicero, Terence, Ovid, to whom were joined the poets 
of modern Italy, Dante, Petrarch, and Machiavelli. 
All that had a name and fame in the literature of 
the nations found its way into the library of the 
Crown Prince, all save the works of German authors. 
Between the book presses, whose shelves were here and 
there decorated with the busts of famous authors, there 
stood small divans, covered with pale red silk, over 
which, in heavily-gilt frames, were hung well-executed 
portraits of celebrated contemporaries and friends of 
the royal Prince. The largest and best of these was the 








eens . Siloats 7. ‘od ig | Who were devoting themselves with the delighted- 
so teat aay rahe ated rns | test of pout de leurs of the moment 
. : . " : ‘© | Suddenly the music stopped, and a strange unaccus- 
historical novelist. The grim old father, with his | tomed silence took possession of the dancing-saloon. 
grim military veterans, among the smoke-clouds, | The Queen, who, at the moment, was arranging her 
not of battle now, but of the ‘“ Tabaks-colle- | cards withher jewel-sparkling fingers, turned smilingly 
gium;” the brilliant young son at Rheinsberg, | to one of the court ladies, whom she desired when the 
flute-playing, hero-worshipping, poem-writing, dance was at an end to summon the two Princesses 
feast-giving ; the fair and joyous young dames | to their mother. Suddenly, pale and panic-stricken, 


of the Crown Prince’s free and easy court ; the | the Princess Amelia rushed forward to the Queen, 


. ah hd x . i 5 i »( & y i > , i | 
sad and suffering Elizabeth forced on Frederick's ssi aged - beng pil on pe 
. Pr ) 2. 7 screé vere 
acceptance as a bride, and icily regarded, with ae fright 7 The King!” Ps aaa 
though never maltreated by him; the genial, mured ; “Good heavens! the King.” “He ieee | 


friendly, insouciant heir apparent, suddenly 
converted, like our own Shaksperian Prince 
Hal, from a _ heedless roysterer into a serious 
monarch, “every inch a king”—here is 
first-rate material for the not-too-scrupulous 
historical novelist. “DL. Miihlbach,” though 
a Berlinerinn, is nowise daunted by the compara- 
tive proximity of her personages and dates. She 
paints the Prussian Court of last century as freely 
as though it were of the middle ages. Anda very 
tolerable work is the result; one which, after 
some familiarity with the literature of Frederick 
the Great’s biography, we can commend to the 
perusal of our readers. “IL. Miihlbach” has con- 
siderable faults. She is long-winded, especially | 
in her dialogues, and she is far too fond of love- | 
making. Her great people, moreover, attitu- 

dinise to a degree which is often most offensive. 

But, on the other hand, she has turned a careful | 
and serious study both of the gossiping memoirs 
and the grave histories of the time to such ac- 
count, that we really know not where else in 
German literature is to be found so complete and 
authentic a picture of Frederick and his Court, 
as in this “mere novel.” “IL. Miihlbach” exhi- 


very angry,” whispered the Princess Amelia; “let | 
him not see your jewels.” The other three card- | 
players sat in respectful silence, cards in hand, | 
waiting for the Queen to play. But suddenly the 
Queen laid down all her cards upon the table, and 
with a violent movement, tearing off her necklace 
| and bracelets, she took the sparkling gems and hid 
them in the great pocket of her dress. ‘* Quick now, 
Amelia! undo my long ear-rings,” she whispered ; 
and whilst the Princess obeyed, the Queen took up 
her cards again. ... Her fellow-players were sit- 
ting with downcast eyes, and appeared to have seen 
| nothing of the Queen's sudden change of toilette. 
They were still waiting for her to play. Sophia 
Dorothea had again taken up her cards, and played 
a queen. Lord Hastings took it with the king. 
“Lost!” said the Queen with a melancholy sigh ; 
“the Queen always loses when the King comes,” 
&e., &e. 

The chief incident of this scene, the Queen’s 
sudden removal and concealment of her jewels, is 
| historical, and a reference is given to volume and 

page of Thi¢ébault’s well-known work. But we 

doubt both the truth and the artistic propriety of 

the passage which follows, and in which the King 

and Queen, before the eyes of the startled cour- 

tiers, are made to take the measure of their 
We do | coffins by lying down in them. 








bits a very high degree, not of exactness, histori- 
cal and biographical, but of accuracy. 








portrait of Voltaire; his was the place of honour; and 
when the Crown Prince sitting at his desk lifted his 
eyes, they lighted each time on that smiling face of 
the French poet, beaming with genius, beauty, grace, 
and malice—whom the Crown Prince had selected for 
his darling friend, and with whom he had maintained 
for many years a confidential correspondence, care- 
fully concealed from the knowledge of the King. The 
tall bow windows of the library were open, and 
through them there was a noble view of the garden 


| and the lake gleaming like quicksilver in the sun- 


shine. 

All the world knows what came of this warm 
friendship of Frederick and Voltaire. Not so 
well known, however, is the change which, on 
his accession to the throne, came over his rela- 
tions to his friends of the Rheinsberg days— 
friends, too, not, as in Prince Hal's case, alto- 
gether of the Falstaff and Poyns genus. Here is 
a passage in connection with this theme, and 
which has an undoubted historical basis. “ Le rot 
est mort, vive le roi!” Frederick William I. 
sleeps with his fathers, and the ceremonies of 
Frederick the Second’s coronation are just over: 


Meanwhile the King had quitted the great recep- 
tion halls and retired to his private apartments, where 
his friends and confidants expected him, and waited 
for his arrival with palpitating hearts. They were 
all ready to receive the golden shower which was no 
doubt to be poured down on them. They were all 
convinced that the young King would lay upon their 
shoulders, too, something of the purple mantle that 
now covered his—that he had selected them only 
to help him to bear the burden of his royal 
crown and his golden sceptre; they all dreamt of 
ministerial portfolios and embassies, of general- 
ships and epaulettes. When the King stepped into 
their midst, they received him with loud shouts 
of joy, and Margrave Henry, who had «ften been one 
at the free-and-easy merry-makings o! Rheinsberg, 
hurried forward to the King, stretching out both his 
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hands, and in joyful, cheerful, and witty phrase,| ‘0, your Majesty,” sighed the diplomatist, “ the 


greeting him as the dear gardener of Rheinsberg. 
But Frederick did not reach forth his hand in return, 
he did not smile. Casting a severe glance on the 
Margrave, he made a step backward, and said, in a 
serious tone, ‘ Sir, I am now—King.”* 

After a severe lecture on responsibility and 
duty, he assures them, in words used by the 
Frederick of reality, that “No one, not even 
my best friend, shall influence me,” and the 
favourites of Rheinsberg are chilled and crest- 
fallen. 

Our last extract shall be from a dialogue with 
the Austrian ambassador which preceded the 
first Silesian war—a war which may be called 
the grandfather of the celebrated “seven years’” 
struggle. The year of Frederick William’s death 
and of Frederick the Great's accession to the 
throne was also the death-year of the German 
Emperor, Charles VI., leaving Maria Theresa, 


at 23, to fill the Austrian throne. Frederick 
himself was in his 28th year, full of fire, 


vigour, passion for glory, and with the words of 
his dying father ringing in his ears: “There 


stands one who will avenge me”—on the trea- | 


cherous house of Austria, which the young 
Frederick had himself no cause to love. In 
great secresy the Prussian army was organised 
for the invasion of Silesia, a few weeks after the 
death of the Emperor. The night of the march 


| sible even in the other Austrian provinces. 


of the Prussian troops, under orders for they | 
know not where, Frederick gives a masked ball | 


at his palace of Berlin. 
sador suspects that Silesia is threatened, and the 
following scene ensues, the dialogue of which, 
according to the authoress, is “wholly historical” 
—a reference being given to “Preuss, Friedrich 
der Grosse, vol. i., p. 171.” 

The Austrian ambassador, the Marquis de Botta, 


The Austrian ambas- | 


stood opposite the King, and made his ceremonial, | : 
| mystery. 


reverential obeisances. 


The King nodded his head slightly. ‘ So you really | 


come then to take your leave, M. le Marquis?” said 
he mildly. 

“Sire, her Majesty, my exalted Empress-Mis- 
tress, reealls me, and I must obey her commands, 
however happy I might be to sun myself longer in the 
glance of so noble, so sublime a monarch as your 
Majesty.” 


“At present it is true,” said the King, “a little | 


sun would be of great advantage to you. You will 


have but a cold journey back.” 








* Preuss, Jugendgeschichte Friedrich des Grossen, page 321. | 


(Reference in origina’.) 
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” 


cold would be an evil easily borne. 

“Then there are other evils to trouble 
journey?” 

“Yes, Sire; there are those dreadful roads through 
that pitiable Austrian province, Silesia. Ah, your 
Majesty, those are highways and byways, of which 
your Majesty, with your happy and prosperous realms, 
can form no idea, and which fortunately are impos- 
This poor 
Silesia is the afflicted child of my exalted sovereign; 
it gives her only care and sorrow; but perhaps on 
that very account she loves it so much, and would so 
gladly be kind to it. Meanwhile, Nature berself seems 
desirous to obstruct the Empress’s noble and truly 
chivalrous designs. Frightful torrents of rain have 
lately devastated again the highways, which were 
only made passable at great expense; and, as I learn 
to my horror, it will scarcely be possible for a solitary 
traveller to wend along those Silesian high roads 
without exposing himself to the greatest danger.” 

“Come, now,” said the King, calmly, ‘ the worst 
which can happen to any one traversing those roads 
is that he may dirty himself.” 

“* Pardon, Sire,” exclaimed the Marquis with ani- 
mation, “ you risk your health, even your life, in 
those roads, interrupted by deep invisible bog-holes, 
filled with standing water. In those regions of mud, 
asin the pure snow regions of the Alps, you may 
topple over into abysses of the existence of which 
you had no conception before vou took the neck- 
breaking road into the depths. O enviable all those 
who are not obliged to rush upon such perils.” 

The King was now wearied of this sly diplo- 
matic game: he was tired of seeing the search- 
ing, observing glances of the ambassador scruti- 
nising his features. In his certainty of vic- 
tory and the noble pride of his frank 
truth-loving nature, it delighted him at last to allow 
the mask to fall which had concealed from the Mar- 
quis his proud, heroically-bold countenance. The 
moment for action was come; it was therefore no 


your 


longer necessary to conceal it beneath the veil of 


’ 


“ Now, mein Herr,” said the King, in a loud, firm 
voice, ‘if you really stand in such terror of the Sile- 
sian highways, I would advise you rather to remain 
here in Berlin. I shall go, instead of you, to Silesia, 
and by the voice of my cannon make my exalted 
cousin, the Empress Maria Theresa, understand that 
the Silesian highways are too dangerous for an 
Austrian, but that for the King of Prussia they are 
just the roads to march on to Breslau.” 

“How! Your Majesty will march on Breslau?” 
asked the Marquis, surprised. 

‘Yes, mein Herr, to Breslau! And,as you your- 
self remarked that these Silesian highways were too 


| dangerous for a solitary traveller, I shall take with 


Proresson WHEWELL presided over Section A, and | 


opened the proceedings by stating that the sciences 
they were met to promote, namely, the mathematical 


and physical, were among the oldest in existence—in | 


fact, “they existed ever since man’s speculative 
power was called into action.” The following were 
among the papers read:—A communication from 
Professor B. Powell ‘On Luminous Meteors,” in 
which it was stated that no further discoveries had 
been made during the year. In a paper “On 
Physics,” Dr. Siljestrom intimated his belief that 
“the interior of the earth was occupied by currents of 
various degrees of heat, which mixed with each other, 
and attained a certain degree of temperature, in the 
same manner as substances subject to all the physi- 
cal influences of the earth’s exterior.” In a commu- 
nication “ On the Constitution of Comets,” Dr. Sil- 
Jestrom gave his opinion that the comets consisted of 
thin gaseous matter. 
that comets might be merely electric fluids, and, in 
some experiments, he had almost succeeded in realis- 


at Stockholm, the fact was confirmed that the dip 
Teached its minimum in winter. 

In Section B Sir J. Herschel presided, and in his 
opening address, with reference to chemical notation, 
Stated ‘that ‘‘the time was perhaps not far distant 
when, from the knowledge of the family to which a 
chemical element belongs, and its order in that family, 
we may be able to predict with confidence the system 
of groups into which it is capable of entering, and 
the part it will play in the combination.” A great 
Step had been taken in this direction by Professor 
Cooke, of Harvard University, to extend the classifi- 
Cation of chemical elements into families, on a system 
of grouping founded on the principle of arranging 
them in a series, in each of which the atomic weight 
of the elements it comprises are found among the 


terms of an arithmetic progression, the common dif- ! 


It was suggested by a member | 


ferences of which are 3, 4, 5, 6,8 and 9 times the 
atomic weight of hydrogen respectively. So arranged 
they form six groups, which may be considered 
natural families, each group having common pro- 
perties in the highest degree characteristic; and 
what is more remarkable, the initial member in each 
group possessing in every case the characteristic 
property of the group in its most eminent de- 
gree; while the others exhibit that property 
in a less and Jess degree, according to their 
rank in the progression, or according to the 
increased numerical value of the atomic equi- 
valent. So that it certainly does seem that we have 
here something like a valid generalisation. The fol- 
lowing were among the papers read in this section :— 
On an improved electric lamp, by Dr. Macadam, who 
explained that the chief peculiarity consisted in its 
having an electro-magnet which regulated the dis- 
tance between the charcoal points in proportion to the 
electric current. Professor Faraday stated his objec- 
tion to the instrument, inasmuch as the great requisite 
in electric lamps was a regulator independent of the 
hand to keep the charcoal points the proper distance 


s | from each other.—In reference to the use of alumi- 
ing the appearance. Ina paper on the magnetic dip | 


nium in the arts, the greatest objection arose from 
the fact of its rapid decomposition in water at 212 


| deg., and indeed at all temperatures more or less. 





For instance, a wire of aluminium left closed in a 
tub of water for twelve months had become con- 
verted into gelatinous alumina.—In a paper on the 
effects produced on glass by exposure to the action of 
mud and water, Dr. Bingley stated that some glass 
had been lately found in the lake at Walton Hall, near 
Wakefield, which was supposed to have been buried 
in the mud ever since the hall was attacked by 
Cromwell's soldiers. The interest these specimens 
possessed in a scientific point of view consisted in the 
remarkable appearance they presented after their sub- 
mersion, possessing hues of colour rivalling those of 
the finest specimens of pearl shells. 

In the Geological section, Mr. W. Hopkins, the 
president, prefaced the proceedings by some remarks 





me my army to prevent my carriage from over- 
turn.” 

Exit his Austrian Excellency, en route, with or 
without passports, to Vienna. Fritz kept his 
word. Breslau feli almost without a shot, and 
two subsequent bloody wars never wrested from 
him the Silesia which now his right hand firmly 
grasped once and for all. 
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8vo. 6s 
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Kittiitz (F. H.), Denkwiirdigkeiten u. Reise nach dem russischen 


Amerika, nach Micronesien u. durch Kamtschatka, 2 vols. Gotha, lzs. 
Marmier (X.), Les Fiancés du Spitzberg, 12mo. 3s. 
Martin (P. J.), Les petites tribulations de !a vie humaine, 12m« 
Martin et Larcher, Les Femmes peintes par elles- mémes, 12mo 
Mémoires du duc de Saint-Simon sur le siécle de Louis XIV. et la Ke- 
tC. Svo. 3s. td. 
int Louis, par Jean, sire de Joinville, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Maistre, avec explications et commentaires histo- 
», avo. 4s. 6d. 
La Vocation de l'Eglise. 


2s. Gd. 
2s. 6d. 
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cours, 8vo. Paris, Is, 6d. 
Overbeck (J.), Geschichte der griechischen Plastik f. 

Kunstfreunde, royal svo. Leipzig, 243. 

Panum (Dr. P. L.), Physiologische Untersuchungen tib. das Sehen m. 
zwei Augen, 4to. Kiel, 7s. 6d. 
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tienne, Tome II. Svo. 5s. 
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Rudelle (Lucien de), Grammaire primitive d'une langue commune, 8vo. 
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Schleiermacher.—Aus Schleiermacher's Leben, 2 vols. Svo. Berlin, 11s. 

Schwehemeyer (L.), Herz u. Haupt: ein dramatisches Gedicht, vo. 
4s, 6d. 

Server (L.), Seelenschatz: ein Andachts und Erbauungsbuch f. Kirche, 

Schule u. Haus, Svo. Halle, 3s. 

Stickel (Joh. Gust), Das Etruskische durch Erklirung v. Inschriften u. 

Namen als semitische Sprache erwiesen, royal 8vo. Leipzig, 13s, 
Studien, indische. Beitriige f. die Kunde d. indischen Alterthums,. Im 

Vereine m. mebreren Gelehrten hrsg. vy. Dr. Albr. Weber, Vol. 1V., 

Part III. Berlin, 4s. 

Uhlemann (Dr. Max), Handbuch der gesammten iigyptischen Althes- 
thumskunde, 8vo. Leipzig, 5s. 

Virchow (Rud.), Johannes Miiller. Ein Gediichtnissrede, 8vo. 1s. 

Wachenhusen (Hans), Armand, 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 







Deux dis- 


Kiinstler u. 


} 


hre- 





DRAMA, &c. 


on the recent discovery of mammalian remains in 
formations preceding the older tertiaries, as an indi- 
cation of the probable existence of mammalia in those 
earlier periods in which no positive proof of their 
existence has yet been obtained. Passing then to 
the subject of the internal structure of rock masses 
with reference to joints, planes of cleavage, and 
crystallisation, he remarked on the mechanical ex- 
planation of a part of those phenomena which relate 
to the laminated cleavage structure, the experiments 
of Mr. Sorby and Dr. Tyndall showing that the 
mechanical cause may be sufficient to account for the 
phenomena. The subject of the motion of glaciers 
was also introduced. The following were among the 
papers read :—The Rev. Mr. Norwood, on the compa- 
rative geology of Hotham, near Cave, described the 
rock formations of the district as consisting of the 
lower, middle, and upper lias, and from some speci- 
mens of fossiliferous deposits concluded that that 
formation was really the same as the Bath.—Mr. 
Bevan, on the marine shell bed of the South Wales 
coal basin, showed the presence of vegetable remains 
in the upper coal measures of the district, and of 
shells and fish in the lower coal measures, illustrating 
the continuity of forms of life in different stratifica- 
tions.—The Rev. Mr. Trollope, on the geology of the 
Wash, in Lincolnshire, said there was abundance of 
evidence of the alternate submergence and elevation of 
a large part of the district within the human period, 
and which might be attributed to volcanic causes. 

In Section E, devoted to Geography and Ethnology, 
among the papers was one on british North Ame- 
rica, by Dr. Shaw, who, after detailing the early ex- 
ploration of the interior of North America, entered 
upon the subject of British Columbia. The face of the 
country presented a succession of mountain ridges, 
valleys and plains. That portion which lay between 
the Cascade mountains and the Pacific was remark- 
able for its equal temperature, the mean being o4 
Fahr. There were only about four months of winter. 
In the middle section the climate was less favourable. 
The eastern section was subject to great and sudden 
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changes of temperature. The western section was | societies. Make it a mart of art—offer and bid, buy, 


well adapted for agricultural operations, as all kinds 
of grain could be grown in abundance. With regard 
to the Frazer River, it was stated to abound in fish, as 
did also the other rivers in the district. 

In section F, presided over by Mr. E. Baines, a 
paper read by Dr. Strang, on the water supply to 
great towns, gave a summary of the daily supply 
per head of population in the following towns:—Lon- 
don, 30°3 gallons; Paris, 24; Hamburg, 31:25; New 
York, 39°27; Manchester, 22; Liverpool, 22; : 
12; Edinburgh, 22°8; Aberdeen, 18°4; Dun 
Greenock, 52°8; Paisley, 21; Glasgow, 39°8 
Paris, Manchester, and Glasgow, there are 
prospective supplies. In Greenock a large portion of 
the supply was used in driving, and otherwise for 
the purposes of manufactories.—Mr. W. Newmarch, 
in giving the history of prices in 1857-1858, came to 
the following conclusions in reference to the crisis of 








large 


last year: 1. That throughout the United Kingdom, | 


America, and North of Europe, there had been exces- 
sive speculation in commodities, and excessive appli- 
cation of capital to dealing backward and forward 
with those commodities, for which it was expected to 
realise profit by resale at short periods. 2. That 
there had been'excessive fictitious credit, obtained too 
by very many persons whose antecedents did not 
render them likely to obtain extensive trust in any 
quarter. 3. That there had been excessive advance 
by banks, and (4) an excessive accumulation of de- 
posits. 
America, had been the high rates of interest allowed 
by banks on deposit. 

Mr. W. Fairbairn presided over the section of Me- 
chanical Science, and in his opening address alluded 
to the recent improvements in mechanical science. 
Malleable iron had been applied to ship-building, 
and also to the construction of bridges. And the 
tubular system, so successful in the Conway and 
Britannia Bridges, was now employed throughout 
the world, and any span, up to 1000 feet, might be 
compassed by a hollow girder—these discoveries 
giving to the engineer a power which could not have 
been realised in former days. In allusion to the 
Leviathan, he characterised it as a splendid specimen 
of naval architecture, and he believed her strength to 
be such, that she might be suspended from stem and 
stern without sustaining any injury, owing to the 
cellular systerm upon which she had been built. 
With regard to railways, there were now 9500 miles 
in actual operation, which, upon the outlay of 320 
millions sterling in their construction. gave an 
average of 34,0001. a mile. There had been no im- 
provement of late in the locomotive of any conse- 
juence, excepting a partial success in burning coal in- 
stead of coke; but there had been considerable im- 
provements in the formation of the permanent way. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


A CITY PICTURE GALLERY. 
\ NEw haunt for seekers of pictures has sprung up. 
Art has strayed into the City, to be cheapened and 
chatfered over. In old Change-alley, over against 
the dvor of Garraway’s, in the region of notaries, 
brokers, and chronometer-makers, between the clatter 
of Cornhill and the hurried hush of wood-paved 
Lombard-street, with the Exchange chimes within 
earshot, an actual new picture gallery has been deli- 
berately built by Messrs. Leggatt, whose exhibition 
room was formerly in Cornbill itself. It is in an 


accessible place, has a broad staircase, high walls, a | 


well-contrived top-light of ground glass for the day- 
time, and gas for evening exhibition or the dark 
winter days with which the City is acquainted. 
Messrs. Leggatt have no doubt found a City gallery 
a success, or they would not advance so boldly in 
their course. It is not to be doubted that there are 
many who, with the best feeling for pictures, have to 
pursue the routine of life east of St. Paul's, and to 
whom a visit to Pall-mall, not to say Brompton, 
must be a high holiday affair. Affluent men, who 
would rejoice at the acquirement now and then of a 


work fit to command the unbought flattery of taste, | 


are often those who must visit the Lane, be on 
Change, or attend a meeting of the Livery, or else 
close their office, ledgers, and existence. ¥ 

A place to supply this want has been made by 
Messrs. Leggatt. It can be no more than a place of 
sale, where pictures will be sent to be sold, not to be 
criticised or admired; it may often be filled with 
stray works, about which the artists have but little 
regard. But all things, including picture collections, 
have their degrees; and a City gallery may have 
creditable uses, though it may be affected by its 
neighbourhood—the associations of dealers and chap- 
men. 
taste, yet it may afford a resting-spot for eyes tired of 
sampling sugars or counting the threads of damask— 
a place where the busy dealer in grosser things may 
refresh the soul that is in him, or gratify old yearn- 
ings of his youth. : r 

We see rather good than evil in this attempt to 
introduce art to the men of business and their tribu- 
taries, always provided that the dealings which are 
to be the result of the display shall be in all cases as 
honourable as in the exhibitions of our public artistic 


5. That a very striking feature, especially in | 


sell, and exchange, with all the freedom of the City | 


—but let us have no mistakes in names, no unrecog- 
nised repetitions of well-known works, nothing 
doubtfal, still less false. For ourselves we shall not 
ask for a high standard; we do not expect the best 
works of the best artists, but tolerable pictures, the 
genuine works of the men in whose names they are 
sold. On these terms we will acknowledge the City 
Picture Gallery; without them we must dismiss it to 
the auction-room level. 

The first dealer who fills the walls is Mr. Flatou. 
His collection is limited to modern English pictures, 
with many men of mark amongst them. The pictures 
were scarcely arranged on our visit, and they may 
not remain in the positions we saw them; but the 
first to oppose us was ascene at a “ Spanish Fair,” an 
Ansdell of his latest style, of grand size, the subject 
well grouped, and, if not so closely worked up and 
finished as others of his Spanish scenes, quite as 
effective—a great mule, on whose back his driver is 
detaining a rollicking laughing damsel, well pleased 
with the company she is to have in her ride; some 
peasantry and booths indicate the scene, and throw 
forward the principal group. 

A “Farmvard,.” in which Herring has been 
assisted by two other artists, is all that the subject 
can be: and the horses are natural, with a broad light 
landscape in the distance. Still there isthe want of 
| unity; the artificial disposition of the groups is evi- 
dent and displeasing. 

A large woodland landscape, by Lee, is example 
enough of his style, and an agreeable scene, but not 
remarkable beyond his usual works. 

A “Cottage Family,” by Phillips, with strong 
forcible effect of colour and natural faces. 

Several pleasing grey bits of the salt sea waves, 
with their lines of wreathy tops and a cloud-shadowed 
cliff in the background, appear to be good examples 
of Weir. 

For lovers of the romantic stvle of colour and com- 
position we note a picture of the senior Danby, quite 
characteristic. Another poetical picture is a cavalier 
on a white horse bidding adieu to two sweet ladies on 
the steps of a Tudor mansion, the joint production of 
Messrs. Herring and C. Baxter, whose female faces 
never want soft delicaev, and of whose work a full- 
length female ficure is also here. 


Three excellent little cottage interiors with lively | 


groups and shattered walls, full of colour, by F. Pro- 


vis; a fruit piece of Lance; a small rocky lake scene, | 


by Creswick; a large mountain-scene, with mill 
and stream, by Muller; a feeble Constable; a 
sunny Mediteranean scene by Pyne, with light and 
distance; and a Rhine view of boats and castle by A. 
Montague—are the principal pictures which will de- 


tain visitors. 


| little domestic scenes, such as *“* The Sunbeam ” 


There are also on the screens a number of deserving 


Helmsley, in which “Granny ” asleen is teased by the 


voungsters, who with a glass are directing the sunlight 


| into her face. 
young artists, and are generally we!l worth possessing, | 
and their excellence can be perceived by ordinary | 


Without charms for the artist or the cultivated | 


These are the painstaking efforts of 


observers; but with them are some pictures which, if 
| they deserve the names they bear—and it is remark- 
able that all these little doubtful works are signed 
most scrupulonsly in the most prominent place in the 
foreground—should never have left the artist’s studios; 


e.g.,4 Frith about six inches square, of the well-known | 


| picture of the Highwavman surprising the stage-coach; 


and, still smaller, a Faed of a farm-kitchen, which if | 


by the artist, can only blight his reputation. But we 
shall be told these are original sketches worked upon 
and finished ; we reply that such things as these can- 
not be finished, and can never be deemed to be pic- 


name of the painter could induce their purchase. 
THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 

A GENERAL belief prevails in the public mind that the 
National Gallery will remain in Trafalgar-square. 
This reasonable conviction is based on the refusal of 
the House of Commons to grant money to build a 
new gallery on the swamp at Kensington; on the 
report of the commission which arose out of that re- 


accept the decision of the commission in favour of 
retaining the gallery in Trafalgar-square; on the ad- 


vocacy of that choice by the 7imes and the press | 


generally ; and, lastly,on the pledges of Mr. Disraeli, 
on behalf of the present Government, that they would 


| adopted, in agreement with the popular wishes on the 
subject, in the present vacation. It is difficult to 
| believe that, with the known feeling of the House 
of Commons on this question, any ministry 
| would have the temerity to attempt a reversal of a 
| decision so unanimously accorded in by the general 
| community. Nor does any information we can gain 

on the subject warrant us in disturbing the 
| repose at present surrounding it; but we are led 

from the consideration we have given to the 

question to feel some misgivings as to the course 

that may be followed when it next arises 
| to be dealt with in a practical and urgent manner. 
| We beg, therefore, to ask our contemp raries, in the 





by | 


tures; they excite no interest, and nothing but the | 


fusal; on the promises of the Palmerston ministry to | 


consider the evidence and information on the question | 
to be complete, and definitively settle the plan to be 





| interest of the public, and especially the Zimes, which 

is pledged to retain the gallery in its present site, 

whether the question is in safe hands? It is at present 

in the power of Mr. Disraeli to shape its practical] 
| solution; or, should he take no action in it before the 
; next session, the conditions en which it must be 
decided by the House of Commons. He can mould 
it to any policy or plan he may be inclined to favour, 
Now, it was Mr. Disraeli and the present Govern. 
ment who, with the commission of the Great Exhi- 
bition, purchased the estate at Kensington Gore for 
the purpose of building upon it a new National 
Gallery. He has not expressed any alteration of his 
opinion that the gallery should be removed to that 
} remote place. He has but concurred with Sir G, 
Lewis, who also supported the removal, that the facts 
collected on the subject were complete enough to 
permit the Treasury to act and conclude the business 
without further inquiry or debate. It will be an easy 
task for these gentlemen, still bent upon the accom- 
plishment of their pet scheme, to show that new 
circumstances and new wants increase a presumed 
necessity for building the gallery at Kensington, 
We will endeavour to anticipate some of the circum- 
stances calculated to tend to this issue. 

The increase of the collection will imperatively re- 
quire some extension of the building in a short period, 
and no other means are practicable but the expulsion 
of the Royal Academy from Trafalgar-square. The 
Royal Academy memorialised her Majesty in 1851 to 
give them the possession of the entire building; and 
| so confident have this corporation been of ultimately 
| obtaining it, that they declined the offer of the Pal- 
| merston Government to make them a grant of public 
money to the amount, we have heard, of 60,0007. for 
building premises for their use elsewhere. ‘They have, 
it is now believed, placed their claim for a public 
building in the hands of Lord Lyndhurst in the 
House of Lords, and of Mr. Gladstone, another sup- 
porter of the Kensington scheme, in the House of Com- 
mons—a good earnest of the powerful interest they 
will exert to obtain the building in Trafalgar-square. 
Here we may mention the sullen attitude of the parish 
of St. Martin’s in the question, and explain its causes. 
The principal landowners are the Dukes of Bedford 
and Northumberland and the Marquis of Exeter. 
They are opposed to any disturbance of the property 
| aud buildings in the neighbourhood, which an exten- 
sion of the gallery would necessitate. The parish 
| are also averse to the removal of their workhouse, on 
account of the expenses it would entail; but, 
above all, the retention of a government building in 
their parish is a heavy loss of rates to them, which, 
were it occupied by the Academy, they would be 
able to claim. Thus the interests of beadledom re- 
quire the removal of the gallery. 

Another cause for alarm at the present state of the 
question is the conditional occupation of Marlborough 
House by the English pictures. The time draws 
rapidly near when that building will be entered by 
the Prince of Wales as its owner. A pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman in April last, bearing 
strong evidence of the source of its inspiration being 
the disappointed promoters of the Kensington scheme, 
urgently advocated the amalgamation of the Vernon 
and Turner collections with the Sheepshanks Gallery 
at Kensington, under the title of the Gallery of 
British Art. If no provision is made for the aggre- 
gation of the pictures in Trafalgar-square, where will 
these British pictures be placed? What can be 
} done when the time of urgency comes to pre- 
vent their removal to Kensington? Nor is_ this 
all. Tt isa fact, that without need of any appeal to 
the House of Commons the Exhibition commissioners 
have, under their arrangement with Mr. Disraeli for 
the severance of their partnership with the Govern- 
ment, abundant funds in their bands to build a 
| gallery for pictures on their estate, if they are s0 
disposed! ‘The report of the commission on the site 
| is becoming, by lapse of time, a dead letter; and we 
| ask seriously, What security, beyond the easy promises 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have the public 
got for the carrying out of the plans of that commis- 
sion? The present Parliament have given no earnest 
expression of their opinions on it, and we fear there 
| is scarcely a member competent to support the popular 
| wishes regarding it. It is an ominous fact that the 
| 


member for Brighton, who promised to attend to it, 
not only held back during the last session, but made 
no allusion in his long speech to his constituents to 
this national subject. 


—————— = 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
| A SUCCESSFUL attempt has at last been made to 
| obtain what has long been a desideratum in litho- 
graphy, namely, the means of transferring a chalk 
drawing from paper to stone, so as to yield any 
required number of impressions. Mr. Paul Gauci 1s 
said to have discovered the secret of this desirable 
process. The operation is said to be highly satisfac- 
tory; but the number of impressions which such 
| transfer will give in comparison with drawings 02 
stone has yet to be seen. . 
The practice of lending works of art for exhibition 
in our public collections is increasing. The last addi- 
tion to the Kensington Museum is of this nature,—!t 
is a head of Christ, by Guido, of sufficient interest. 
By the way, what are the limits of the Kensingto2 
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exhibition ? : res t 
products, machinery, pottery, &c. Kc. 


Are ancient pictures to be added to raw | 


Mr. Layard is again in Italy this year, proceeding 


with bis disinterment of early wall pictures, &c., in 
the religious houses. 

The Building News gives an account of a monument 
lately erected to the memory of the late Viscount 
Hardinge, in Penshurst Church, Kent:—“ It was 
executed by Mr. Theodore Phyffers, sculptor, of Mar- 
sham-street, Westminster, from adesign by Mr. Salvin, 
architect ; and consists of a recessed Gothic arch, 8 f. 
by 6f. Gin., elaborately ornamented with well exe- 
cuted carvings of foliage, &e. The shafts of the sup- 
porting columns are of Purbeck marble, the other 
portions of the monument being of Caen stone. Ona 
medallion of white marble in the centre is a likeness 
of the deceased Field Marshal, surrounding wh ch is 
some very effective ornaments of maple leaves, painted 
ona gold ground and outlined with red, the leaves 
being left white. Beneath the medallion, on a brass, 
is the following inscription :— 

To the memory of Henry, first Viscount Hardinge, 
this tablet is erected by his mourning 
widow and children. 
His public services are thus recorded in a general 
yrder issued to the army, 2nd October, 1856 :— 

The Queen has a high and grateful sense of Lord Har- 
dinge’s valu:ble and unremitting services, and in his death 
deplores the loss of atrue and devoted friend. No sovereign 
ever possessed a more honest and faithful counsellor, or a 
more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant. 


treasures to the Contineat, is is desirable to know | nobleman who has already given us ‘* Pepys’s Diary” ? 


what instructions the Customs’ officers have on the 
subject, and to what extent they are allowed to exer- 
cise their discretion. We consider that all paintings 


and sculpture might be passed freely without proba- | 


bility of offence. 
The Paris Academy of the Fine Arts 
prizes to students on Saturday last. The first was 


given to M. Henner, pupil of MM. Drolling and Picot ; 





and the second to M. Ullmann, also a pupil of the | 
The public exhibition of all the works | 
to which prizes have been awarded this year by the | 


same masters. 


academy, as well as to those of the pupilsof the French 
Academy at Rome, is now open, and will continue so 
to Sunday, the 3rd October, from ten to four. 
distribution of prizes of the academy is to take place 
on Saturday next, and M. Haléy y, p rpetual secre- 
tary of the academy, will on sion read a 
paper on the life and works of M. Paul Delaroche. 
We may append to this that a large folio 


the oce 





photographs of all the works of Delaroche is now in | 


course of publication. 


He resigned the command of the army 9th July 1856, | 


and his few remaining days were spent at South Park, 
where, surrounded by his family, he closed his earthly 
career, in humble confidence in the atoning merits of 
the Redeemer. He drew his last breath September 
23rd 1856, in the 73rd year of his age—*‘ Blessed is the 
man that hath set his hope in the Lord.” 

On Wednesday last the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh was presented to David Roberts, R.A., by 
the Lord Provost, in the presence of the magistrates 
and council, and of several gentlemen eminent in art 
and literature, including Mr. Chatterton Stanfield, 
R.A.; Profesor Aytoun, &c. In presenting the bur- 
gess-ticket, the Lord Provost addressed Mr. Roberts 
in a speech highly eulogistic of his talents and cha- 
racter. 

The Edinburgh Courant states that the early altar- 
piece, ascribed to Mabuse, containing portraits of a 
Scottish king and queen, which her Majesty, ona 
representation to that effect by a few leading noble- 


men and gentlemen, graciously directed to be removed 


from Hampton Court to Holyrood, has now been 
framed with much taste, so as to display advantage- 
ously the four pictures of which it is composed, and 
placed in the picture gallery of Holyrood Palace. 
We are sorry to hear that the fine collection at Hamp- 
ton Court is being impoverished even in favour of 
Holyrood Palace. 

The Clonmel Art Exhibition has successfully ex- 
cited an interest in art in the district. From the 
catalogue and notices of the local papers, it appears 
to contain a number of paintings of good quality, 
especially a number lent by the member for the 
borough, Mr. Bagwell—one a portrait of O. Crom- 
well, This gentleman has given a lecture on art in 
the exhibition. 

It is announced from Madrid that the intended 
Exposition of the Fine Arts in that city will receive 
the support of the Government, and a grant of 
200,000 reals. The Queen has given a grand dinner 
to the promoters of the undertaking. 

The Marquis of Campana’s great collection of 
antiquities, art-objects, and pictures. principally of 
the medixval period, is about to be disposed of by 
the assignees under his bankruptcy. Some intention 
exists on the part of the Papal Government of buying 
it and retaining it at Rome. Failing this, a lottery is 
proposed for the disposal of its 30,000 objects; but a 
project of an English company, who will buy it en- 
tire for 900,000 crowns, is also mentioned, of course 
with the view of disposal in this country. Not- 
withstanding the prevailing taste for the collection of 
similar articles, and the rising prices obtained for 
them in London of late years, we should doubt if the 
whole could be well sold in England; and since there 
are many articles in it which are required in the 
national collections, we trust that, if brought to 
England entire, there will be no attempt made to 
transfer it bodily to either of our museums, as in the 
case of the Soulage collection, but that such objects 
only will be selected for purchase as are desired to 
make perfect what we now possess. 


As the heads of | 


the Government art collections are all in Italy at | 


this moment, including Mr. Panizzi, we may expect 


that a judicious examination will be made in antici- | 


pation of the almost certain dispersion of the col- 
lection. 

During the discussion of Lord Campbell’s Act for the 
Suppression of vicious publications, it was distinctly 


| 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


News reaches us from suspicious quarters—that is, 
from the Rhine district above Coblentz—of discove- 
ries of antiquities which are well calculated to excite 
curiosity. It behoves all collectors to be wary in the 
purchase of the trouvailles so temptingly placed in 
their way. Many remarkable antiquities have been 
found there—many more, and still more remark- 


able, will be discovered as long as the market con- | 


tinues brisk. It is an axiom in trade that demand 
will always cause supply—it is just as true in pseudo- 
antiques; while collectors eagerly inquire for and 
purchase certain ‘ curiosities,” their innocent desire 
for more will be kindly catered for by ingenious 
foreigners, who are never at a loss to procure exactly 
what they want. When has there been a lack of 
Roman coins at Rome, of Etruscan pottery in Etru- 
ria, of Greek vases at Athens? and who can say when 
there will be, when ingenious native artists study so 
well the fabrication and form of the originals that 
the copy is difficult to be recognised? Every fault 
found out in the works of these ingenious men is only a 


warning given them to avoid them in future, and the | 
ability they display in doing it is worthy of a better | 


cause, Seriously speaking, “ collecting ” now requires 
an education of the eye and a critical judgment that 
few persons possess. Such collectors are rare, yet 
collecting is on the increase; it simply then becomes 
a duty to warn the tyro—whether he chooses to be 
warned or no, 

Between Ulm and Stuttgard the recent railway 
works have disclosed many relics, which it is hoped 
will be added to those so carefully guarded and judi- 


ciously displayed by Herr Roger, the custodian of the | 


Museum at Augsburg. Of the numbers of travelled 
English, there are few who visit the famous old city 
who seem to know the ‘“Maximilian’s Museum,” 
where a large quantity of native antiquities are exhi- 
bited, which singularly illustrate many of our own. 
It must be remembered that the ancient Germanic 


tribes were partially masters of Saxon Britain, and | 
brought with them the arts, usages, and personal | 


enrichments sacred to them by long habit. Hence 
the graves of the ancient tribes there, and those in 
our own country, frequently contain objects identical 
in design and construction. Such are the very re- 
markable objects from Nordendorf, a village about 
seven leagues from Augsburg, which are deposited in 
the museum of the latter place, and consist of vases, 
swords, iron implements, personal ornaments, all 
connecting themselves in form and fashion with the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon relics, occasionally exhumed 
in our own island. 
precisely similar to those found in Kentish graves. 
It is in that county that we alwavs find the finest 


arded its | 


The | 


} 1 
book of | 


Among them are many jewels | 


and most remarkable jewels, and they are proofs of | 


the high state of art and civilisation among those old 
settlers. 


| those which puzzle in the dialog 


The fine series of Saxon gold ornaments, jewelled 


fibula, and warlike implements, recently found near 
Faversham in Kent, are about to be published by the 
New Kentish Archeological Society, who may be 
congratulated on the fortunate chance which has 
given them the power of producing in the opening 
pages of their forthcoming volume objects of such 


general antiquarian interest, all so fine of their 
kind. The goldsmith’s work particularly is so ex- 


ceedingly delicate, that we have been assured by one 


of their members, who combines a knowledge of anti- | 


quities with a practical acquaintance with that trade, 
they could not be excelled by any workman of the 


| present day. 


avowed that it was not intended to apply to real works | 


of art, such as pictures which might contain naked 
figures, Yet we have been informed by a foreign 
connoisseur that a painting which he had brought 
with him from the Continent was detained for several 
days by the Customs’ officers at the landing port, 
under an impression that it was forbidden to allow 
such pictures to pass into Great Britain. As such 


obstructions may cause the return of some art 


A gold ring has recently been found near Reculver, 
which has puzzled some few to read. It bears the 
inscription ANANTZAPTA, each letter divided from 
the other, and the whole in bad condition. It is one 
of those superstitious works of the middle ages used 
against epilepsy, and of which other examples may 
be found in the collections of such amateurs as make 
rings their peculiar study. Of these Lords Londes- 
borough and Braybrooke are the most distinguished : 


He recently communicated to the Essex Archologi- 


cal Society a brief paper on them, not the least valu- 


| able part of which was the list of “‘ posies,” or inscrip- 
| tions in rhyme, upon many of them, which aid us in 
| understanding the sneer uttered by Jaques in Shak- 


spere’s * As You Like It,” when he declares Orlando’s 
| ‘pretty answers’’ must have been ‘‘conned out of 
rings.” Such inscriptions were generally of the most 
moral and commonplace description; and Lord 
Braybrooke’s collection supplies us with several from 
wedding rings, ex. gr., “ In God alone we two are 
one ;” ‘* Let love abide, till death divide;” “‘ In thee, 


| my choice, I do rejoice. Such were the pleasant 
jingles of rhyme which delighted our married an- 
cestors. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
THE MUSIC OF THE 
Wirnovt doubt, the ovation to 
on Tuesday, at the Crystal Palace, 


WEEK. 
Mulle. Piccolomini 
vas a more than 


| anticipated success. Long before the time to which 
| the public were politely invited to meet the “‘ petite 
| cantatrice,” the area appropriated for sight and 


| hearing was entirely blocked up. Disappointment 

was seated in a thousand countenances ; weariness 
and exhaustion overtook as many and fair 
frames. Without going into the question of Piccolo- 
mini’s claims to so much apparent favour, it is well 
” at Sydenham was got up in 
order to afford her admirers in London an opportunity 
of “a last adieu,” and to give a coup to the torch- 
light processions, serenades, and huzzas which have 
attended the donna in her journeyings in the Emerald 
Isle, as well as in Continental cities. Piccolomini 
knows the value of such demonstrations, and that 
there isa great and interesting difference between 
noisy praise and solid pudding. At the Crystal 


weak 


known that the ‘ spee 








Palace she had an abundance of both; but Brother 
Jonathan must not take this as a symptom of British 
musical taste. In the concert-rvom Piccolomini is 
not a great card: her vocal exaggerations and in- 
| tensely dramatic style may produce a feverish tone of 
| excitement; but the continual tearing of a passion to 
| tatters leaves an impression on the mind the reverse 


of agreeable. 

The programme contained eleven vocal pieces, all 
Italian. In seven of these Piccolomini sustained an 
important part; the aria from Traviata ‘* Ah fors e 
lui,” and the duetto “ Parigi o cara,” from the same 


opera, in which Giuglini assisted, were ap- 
plauded to the echo. “‘ Vedrai carino” was also re- 
quested a second time, but was substituted by “I 


dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” which Piccolo- 
mini sang as well as the majority of foreign artistes. 
Giuglini acquitted himself admirably. He won an 
| obstreperous encore in ‘Tu m’ami” (When other 
lips), although it was the most faulty piece of vocalism 
that he attempted. The other assistants were Signori 
Aldighieri, Rossi, and Castelli. At the conclusion 
of a Brindisi, which completed the entertainment, 
there was another call, loud and long, for Piccolomini, 
and some few strong-lunged huzza-ers tried hard to 
get up a three-times-three and one cheer more; but 
the response died out through sheer feebleness. 

The Rose of Castille is stillin bloom, and Drury 
Lane has been tbhronged during the week with the 
admirers of choice floriculture. A three weeks’ 
repetition has had the effect of bringing the perform- 
ance of Balfe’s last, to the closest confines of perfection 
possible. As the ruling effort of the Pyne and Har- 
rison management is to give operas to the English 
public in a language that can be readily understood, 
and in a style that will bear the test of rigid scrutiny, 
we can easily find a reason why they so well suc- 
ceed. The strong-rooted idea that there was no 
chance of success for the lyric drama if clad in native 
attire must, and will, be now torn out of the public 
mind. A spreading musical taste is rapidly mani- 
festing itself; and there will not be wanting sup- 
porters of English compositions of merit, in lieu of 
ue and perplex in the 
elaboration. The Rose of Castille has charmed away 
the week. All the popular arias were enthusiastically 
re-demanded, and the principals called as at first; 
while the gems distributed among the soloists in the 
orchestra were not lost sight of, but received plaudi- 
tory marks of approbation from all parts of the house. 
There is anchorage in the band sufficient to hold any 
barque, however it may be assailed by the stern 
scorist, or the fitful fancies of the more capricious 
composer. 

Mr. Thorpe Peed, assisted by Miss Freeman, com- 
menced a series of musical lectures at the Polytechnic 
Institution on Monday. The lecturer, after taking a 
very brief sketch of the origin of music, proceeded to 
illustrate the songs of by-gone days, and modern 
melody. In tracing the progress of art, Mr Peed 
noticed the dramatic effect of Italian and English 
performers, and the enthusiasm excited by opera in 
the time of Lulli. In the early stages it is clear 
enough that there was no attempt at airs, and the 
recitative was merely a kind of measured intonation, 
insufferably languid and monotonous. Monteverde 
improved the recitative by giving it flow and expres- 


| 












the former has published a curious quarto volume on | sion; and in the opera of Ariadne, which he set, we 
his collection; may we hope for the same from the’ perceive the first airs connected in sentiment and 
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— 
spirit with the dialogue. The lecturer illustrated | opened by the presiding bard, the Rev. J. Williams, | hearing this, has come to punish him; and to avoid, as Aristot! 
the national music of England by a well- | Rector of Llan-y-Mowddy, delivering a brief explana- | he thinks, the just retribution, he accepts his wife's the pie 
constructed programme, in which the merits | tion of bardism and the ceremonies of the gorsedd. The | proposal that she shall appear as her companion, piece is 
of Dr. Arne, Braham, Balfe, Carter, Horne, | minstrel of the eisteddfod played on the harp ‘ Y Bardd | and the companion (Miss Hughes) take her place, by whi 
and Whittaker, were brought under review. | yn ei Awen.” The gorsedd prayers were then said. | This, however, is a worse arrangement, as the friend The chi 
Balfe’s duett to Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior”—music | Premiums were awarded to the successful candidates | has now no compunction, nor is there any impe- © statesm 
married to immortal verse—was very effectively | —for the best poem on the “Transfiguration,” of 10/. | diment to his making vehement love to the wife, »  conspir 
sung by Mr. Peed and Miss Freeman, with the assist- | and medal; “ The Traitor ;” the “* Harvest Anthem.” | This he does to the full extent of the patience of the [RB one of 
ance of delicate and characteristic accompaniments. | For a best orator of any nation, in any language, who | husband and the audience; and the latter, at last, JR) robbed 
The lecturer, by a strictly logical process, endeavoured | shall deliver the most effective speech on the follow- | driven to desperation by jealousy and brandy, brings ' the m 
to remove the idea that the English, as a nation, were | ing subject— The neglect by a people of their nation- | pistols and is proceeding to violence, when the friend JR) daught 
anti-musical: the argumentative artillery brought to | ality is the certain prelude to their debasement and | and the companion declare that they are married, 2 couspir 
bear on this antiquated yet cherished notion, soon | extinction ;” first prize, silver coronal ; second, silver | and had planned the punishment of Mr. Brezely; and the 
shattered the tottering fabric to pieces; it had no| armlet. The best singer. Recitation of Caractacus’s | which having been sufficient, they consent to forgive This ki 
more chance against the reasons adduced to the con- | speech. Contest between the Royal Denbigh Rifles | and forget. The little piece was produced for Mr, forcible 
trary than a house of cards that stands in the way of | and the Denbighshire Cavalry. Best essay on | Lewis Ball, and he played with more care and of the 
the whirlwind. The lecture was crowded with inter- | “ Mineral Resources "—a prize of 251. offered by the | minutiz than he has displayed whilst at this theatre. utteran 
esting facts and anecdotes, and the audience listened | young men of Llangollen. Singing with the harp. | Still we cannot conceive it to bea happy character agony, 
with an attention expressive of the gratification and | “ Bardism.” | for him; and it surely must have been written with a like § 
knowledge derived from it. | A translation of the ‘(Edipus” of Sophocles is | view to Mr. Robson. The fidgety jealousy ; the sud- us to 

In the course of the coming week Reading is to be | now being played at the Théatre Francais under the | den and frantic devices to escape from his dilemma ; act pli 
the arena of musical attraction. Elijah is set down | name of * (Edipe Roi,” adapted by Mr. Jules Lacroix. | his final resort to drink to support himself; and a audienc 
for Wednesday morning, and Messiah for the same | According to a correspondent the story of the | climax of frenzy—are too like the ingredients for a obolus, 
evening. Most of the leading vocalists are engaged, “(Edipe Roi” runs thus :—Laius, the King of Thebes, | part intended for the great little man of this theatre. remote: 
also a chorus from town to assist the native talent. | the father of (Edipus, is told by the oracle before his | As it is of no avail to endeavour to warp one actor his obo 
These oratorios will be performed in the Town Hall, | birth that he will perish by the hand of his infant. | into another’s style, it would be better to keep Mr. of or « 
under the management of Mr. Benfield. To avert this, the child is ordered to be put to death, | Ball to that broad comic drama which he so well de- bright : 

| but is saved by a shepherd of Corinth, who rears him | picted at — ne — Shaksperian — tectura 

TQyesy AN > TIC CAccID | as his own. He becomes renowned for his strength | and other such drolis. 1e little piece was perfectly very ha 

a carey Al abel DRAMATIC GOSSIP. | and beauty, and, leading a life of warlike adventure, | successful, and Mr. Ball obtained a good deal of ap- energet 
Ernst, the violinist, is in very bad health. Itiseven | js at length chosen King of Thebes, and marries | plause. 3 the aud 
said that his life is despaired of. | Jocasta, the widow of the late monarch. This all| At the Strand Theatre Mr. Selby, having obtained as som 

Herr Joachim has left England to winter in Ger- | passes prior to the commencement of the play, at | two recent successes, added a third in a piece called with; : 
many, but to return, it is said, next year. | the opening of which we find ourselves in the city | My Aunt’s Husband, which was produced and carried used to 

[he managers who engage Mr. Townsend seem | before the gates at the palace. Here the people are | through on Monday evening, with a riotous success proceed 
determined to make the most of his late Parliamen- | assembled to supplicate the gods for the cessation of | that breaks down any remonstrances a conscientious which 
tary honours. The following is a copy of an an-| q fearful plague which is then desolating the land. | critic may attempt to make. The idea of the piece is next pi 
nouncement, issued by Mr. Laurence, the proprietor | On consulting the Delphian oracle, it declares that | the state of a matrimonial couple secretly married, the with tl 
of the Woolwich Theatre:—‘“ The management has the scourge will only cease when the murderer of the | lady having an income which passes to a nephew if interest 
the pleasure to announce that at the earnest solicita- | Jate king shall be made known and be banished the | she is known to marry. The Captain and the cou 
tion of a numerous body of his Woolwich friends, | country. Solemn inquiries are immediately set on | the widow, being really married, quarrel about act, tri 
Mr. J. Townsend, the eminent tragedian, late M.P. | foot, when it is discovered that Laius fell in an | a lap-dog and other equally important matters; with, | 
for Greenwich, has consented to appear for two nights | accidental encounter by the hand of CEdipus, and that | and a Mrs. Miffins, a shabby-genteel lady who man of 
only, viz., on Tuesday and W ednesday, the 28th and | consequently he has become the husband of his own | has nothing to do but notice her friends and village 
29th inst. 3 : | mother. Overpowered by these terrible discoveries, | neighbours, conjectures that a marriage has where 

_ The Temple Church will be reopened to-morrow for | the king, in his despair, tears out his eyes as a being | taken place from sundry little neglects and rudenesses lower, § 
divine service, after having been closed for two months. | unworthy to behold the light of day, and thus fulfill- | she observes. She therefore sets on the nephew and gallant 
T he plea for shutting up annually this ancient structure | ing the prediction of the oracle, old, blind, and | his wife to watch, and they all hope to pop in during act end 
is alleged to be the necessity of thoroughly cleansing | miserable, he bids farewell to his family and kingdom, | a family jangle; but they are disappointed, for a transfer 
the building, and the absence of so many members of | and accompanied by his daughter Antigone, to lead sharp waiting-woman “and a comic servant convey are th 
the congregation on the various circuits, and during | his steps, commences a life of wandering, which soon | the intelligence, and the married people suddenly convict. 
the long vacation. 1 he organ, which is pronounced to | loses in the grave. ; | transform themselves to the politest and fondest sence, f 
be among the finest in Europe, has recently been| The Italian Opera in Paris will open with ‘‘ Norma” | couple possible. The invading trio are nearly bafiled He rob 
thoroughly repaired, and supplied with the latest | jnctead of ‘La Traviata.” Mme. Penco will make | and depart, but, returning suddenly, find they have unprote 
improvements. Krom a brief prefix to the Temple | her début in the Druid priestess, which is described as | been duped, and have indubitable proof in the recri- sear thé 
Anthem-book we learn some highly interesting parti- | one of her greatest parts. | mination of husband and wife that they are married. proceed 
culars respecting the Temple organ. In the year 1681 The following anecdote is related of Mme. Cabel,' They seem about to triumph, when one of those adjusti 
there was a famous contest between Smith, usually | during a recent visit to to Le Mans :—“ Shortly after | sudden theatrical events happens which turns the and he 
called “Father” Smith, and Harris, for the honour | she had alighted at the hotel, she saw an elderly | fortune in the way the audience evidently desires dangles 
of supplying an organ to the Temple Church. The| gentleman carried into a room adjoining that | it, and a second will is found, which allows the lady > cut dov 
great composer Blow, and his greater pupil, Purcell, | which she oceupied, and who had just been seized | to marry. The acting of this little piece was very lovers : 
performed on appointed days on that erected in the | with a violent nervous attack. Aftershe had recovered | good; Mrs. Leigh Murray, as the married widow, melodr: 
church by Father Smith, and displayed its excellence, from the emotion caused by the sight, Mme. being pleasing, and Mr. W. H. Swanborough gentle- herd as 
whilst Harris employed Baptist Draghi, organist to | Gabel turned her thoughts to the object of her | manly as the Captain. Mrs. Selby, as the meddle- husban 
Queen Catherine, to “touch his organ.” This com- visit to Le Mans, and began practising the pieces | some lady, acted with her usual truthfulness and each at 
petition, after lasting with virulence for almost a | which she was to sing the next morning at a public | power. Mr. J. Clarke, as the servant, and as the lad wit 
year, was terminated by submitting it to—Chief! concert. When she had gone over them once or | assumed wife of the Captain, was extravagant and ingly r 
Justice Jefferies! His choice of Father Smith’s organ | twice, some one knocked at her door. It was the | boisterous, but not without humour; and it is the lent’ ni 
has been justified by the great renown of the instru- | chambermaid of the hotel, who came to say that her | fault of the audience if they allow one actor to con- truest i 
ment, even to this day. The metal of which the | singing had produced the most singular effect on the | vert a little comedy into Bartlemy Fair farce. Miss guage 
pipes are made is SO precious, that we understand the sick person, and that the medical man began to hope | M. Ternan was very arch and pleasing as a smart cumsta 
benchers positively prohibited any of them, during | that music would produce a cure. Mme. Cabel, on | maid-servant. require: 
the recent lengthened repairs, from being removed hearing this, did not hesitate a moment, and, not-| On Monday night the chief of the transpontine knowle 
from the church. The tone of the instrument is pre- withstanding the fatigue of her journey, continued | theatres opened its doors with three new pieces. stage a 
eminently characterised by sweetness and richness, singing for a part of the night to alleviate the suffer- | During the brief recess the theatre has been tho- your Ge 
and was greatly admired by Mendelssohn, who per- | ings of her temporary neighbour. Not content with | roughly cleansed and burnished ; and a new drop E. Mar 
ag it several times without those who heard this, on the day after, having sung at the concert, | scene, imitating the celebrated Telbin one at Drury He is 0 
pe mga of the master hand that was eliciting | she returned and sang for the sick man five or six | Lane, has been painted by Mr. Dalby. The — no sigt 

. “in j | times as much as she had done before the public.” | isa people’s theatre, and if we see but little of hig theatre 
eff hg og ie Pe yume em acing — to he} Mr. Dion Bourcicault and Miss Robertson appear | gentility there, we also see but. little vice. - comedi 

ec ord Ward would not o er Majesty’ ; avite % Tni vorki i i i D 
Theatre next season, the oe as rh Po wd pean gh an. pr Aa ss ee esc me debe ety li The fs 
the New Royal Italian Opera House rendering |Je ging, at least, from the following poetica excerpt | nance Sips ’ si : ss 

: Cw moys lian Opera House rendering the | from the New York Commercial Times :—‘‘ This week | which they do thoroughly, paying great attentio purpose 
rivalry a matter of discouraging difficulty. There now | Niblo has been regaling his patrons with the combined | whilst the ‘performances are proceeding, and regaling 
> ane be a good foundation for the report—her | genius of that queer fish and wonder, Dion Bourciault, | themselves with cakes and ginger beer, porter from 

my ns gen is advertioed to be let on lease. | and the lovely Agnes, whose very appearance on the | the public cans, and something stronger from private 
bool Special report of the great meeting of Welsh | stage seems to shed a radiance of joy over the audience, | bottles, between the acts. This free and easy style ; 
his 8 at mengetion gives an interesting account of | to play with its feelings, and to excite in its fancy an | is confined chiefly to the pit and gallery, which are THE C 

is particu ar event, and of the past history of such | admiration which only subsides when she has dis- | generally crowded. The boxes are divided in two Mr. Hi 
gatherings. The Gorsedd dates as far back as the | appeared.” | departments; the back are exemplary for their quiet and ed: 
time - rege = Aedd Mawr, about a thousand | *” 4 . ee | patience and intense interest in the dramas ; and the j = 
years before the Christian era. The chair of Powis | front are but scantily filled by the more distant Fi ‘he 
was founded by three royal bards in the sixth cen- THE THEATRES. ar aa ionien. With ak a lively, intelli- held in 
tury. The Eisteddfod dates its origin from the time of | — gent, and evidently paying audience (for the non- ) inst., 
Owain, at Maxenwledig (Maximus the Emperor), | Tae uniformity of the Olympic bill has been broken paying audience can always be detected by its literary 
and it marks the era of British freedom from the | by the production of a new farce, by Mr. J. P. Wool- | peculiar conduct), a special kind of drama should be > The Ri 
Roman yoke and the restoration of the supremacy of | ler, entitled A Twice-Told Tale, a name that rather | produced. Certainly not one that requires much | ported 
the British language. Its object is, in the first place, | indicates the conduct of the author than the proceed- | antiquarian knowledge ; certainly not burthened with burton, 
to promote the study and cultivation of the poetry, | ings of the drama. The old story of Elfrida, so | classical allusions; not over-historical, nor too rheto- Viseou 
music, and general literature of the Cymry (Welsh); | coldly told in Mason's icy tragedy, Athelwold, is trans- | rical. If processional, warlike, and loud of expres- f. P., 
to preserve the Welsh language; to encourage native | ferred to modern life, and, in conformity with modern | sion, some history may be borne; but then the | Genera 
arts and manufactures; and to rescue from oblivion | manners, is made to create laughter instead of tears. | domestic feelings must be wrought upon—father and > for the 
the national usages of the Principality. In the | Mr. Brezely (Mr. Lewis Ball), we find at the opening, | daughter, or mother and son, or lover and mistress, promis 
second place, its object is to promote a spirit of loyalty | has just married a very pretty, charming, rich young | though better husband and wife, must be put in The 
and patriotism among the people; of mutual confi- | wife (Miss Wyndham), but is in a state of perplexity | agonising situations, and very loudly declaim theit | ~ than si 
dence and intercourse between the rich and poor; and | both as regards his conscience and his fears, for he had | feelings. But still the domestic, both in manners and { and of 
of social harmony among all classes. At the late | been deputed by his friend (Mr. W. Gordon) to report | feelings, is the one that strikes home; whilst the The 
meeting prizes to the amount of 500/. were awarded | as to her qualifications when she was single, and he | gilded sorrows of royalty, or the sufferings of ambi- Aria, E 
to the most successful competitors. Proceedings were | has declared her to be ugly and repulsive. The friend, | tion, make but little ‘impression. Like a second | 7 few we 
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Aristotle we drew these maxims from observation of | 
the pieces produced on Monday night. The first 
piece is a New Tragic Play called The Branded Race, 
by which is meant the Jews under Spanish rule. 
The chief character is Diegarais, a Jew, who, by his | 
statesman-like talents, saves Henry of Castile from a 
conspiracy, but is himself ultimately a victim. As 
one of the branded race, he has been flogged and 
robbed by a noble, and this fact is brought to light in 
the midst of his grandeur. He and his lovely | 
daughter are condemned to banishment ; but a final | 
couspiracy deposes Henry, when a mélée takes place, | 
and the daughter is killed and the father perishes. | 
This kind of piece, notwithstanding it has occasional | 
forcible bursts of rhetoric, hardly touches the hearts 

of the audience, though Mr. Creswick’s powerful | 
utterance of a most bitter curse, and his paternal | 


agony, did rouse the audience into something | 
like sympathy. The language appeared to 
us to be what is considered good for five- 


act plays on the old model; but we watched the 
audience when it is said “give to Belisarius his 
obolus,” and we perceived that they had not the 
remotest interest in the words, neither Belisarius nor 
his obolus being amongst the things they had heard 
of or cared for. The scenery is, however, very | 
bright; the stage large and commodious for archi- 
tectural display; the dresses splendidly rich and | 
very handsome ; and as the performers were extremely | 
energetic and imposing in their gait and carriage, 
the audience seemed to look up to and down upon it 
as something it did not become them to interfere 
with; and they did very much as English gentility 
used todo at Italian operas—sit patiently under a 
proceeding which they supposed was first-rate, but 
which they did not particularly care about. The 
next piece was much more to the purpose, and we, 
with the rest of the audience, were roused up to 
interest by it. Itis entitled Harold Hawk, and shows 
the course of a country reprobate, who, in the first 
act, tries to murder a girl he is desperately in love 
with, but who is betrothed to the proper young 
man of the piece, Leonard Lincoln. There is the 
village inn; a lonely glade, with a tempest, 
where the ruffian is beaten off by a trusty fol- 
lower, and the Beauty of the drama rescued by her 
gallant lover just returned from the wars; and the 
act ends with a midnight burglary. The second act 
transfers us to Australia: Leonard and the beauty 
are thriving settlers; Harold Hawk, an escaped 
convict, who, coming to Leonard’s house in his ab- 
sence, puts the married Beauty in peril of her life. 
He robs them, and then contemplates slaying the 
unprotected female, but will not shed her blood nor 
scar that whiter skin of hers than alabaster, and 
proceeds to put up a noose on a beam; but in 


adjusting it the ladder slips from under him, | 
and he is suspended by the wrist, and there | 
dangles a most extraordinary length of time. He is | 


cut down, and ultimately shot down, and the married 
lovers are left unmolested. This is really a good | 
melodrame, well acted by all concerned. Mr. Shep- 
herd as the athletic villain, and Mr. Fernandez as the | 
husband, and Mrs. Hudson Kirby as the wife, were 
each and all effective. Mr. Widdicomb, a country 
lad with a giant’s heart, was very comic and amaz- 
ingly relished; and Miss Cuthbert did a very excel- 
lent piece of character acting, perhaps the really 
truest in the piece, as a female hawbuck. The lan- 
guage is suitable to the circumstances, and the cir- 
cumstances are homely and natural, and such as it 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to ac- 
knowledge. It is by Mr. Selby, who is master of 
stage arrangement and action. The farce of What's 
your Game is of the broadest, and introduces a Mr. 
E. Marshall, who sings a comic song in the old style. 
He is of the coarsest school of comicality, but gave 
no sign of any real vein of humout; and, as this 
theatre possesses in Mr. Widdicomb one of the best low 
comedians we have, Mr. Marshall we presume is in- 
troduced to lighten the labours of the old favourite. 
The farce was enjoyed, and sufficiently answers its 
purpose. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Tre Chancellor of the Exchequer bas conferred on 
Mr. Hilary Parr, son of Mr. Edward Parr, the author | 
and editor of various literary works, an appointment 
in the War Department. 

The soirée of the Manchester Atheneum, to be 
held in the Free Trade Hall, on Thursday, the 21st | 
Inst., gives promise of equalling in its display of | 
literary talent the monster soirées of former years. 
The Right Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P., will be sup- | 
ported by Professor Aytoun. The Hon. Judge Hali- | 
burton, Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. George Cruikshank, | 
Viscount Goderich, M.P., Mr. Monckton Milnes, | 
M.P., the Right Hon. Lord Ebury, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Smith, the Members of Parliament 
for the district, and other eminent men have also 
Promised to attend. 

The Cambridge Independent hears, “ with more regret 
than surprise,” that the issue both of the “ Oxford” 
and of the ‘‘ Cambridge Essays ” is discontinued. 

The Hampshire Telegraph announces that Lewis 

tia, Esq., late of Kingston, Jamaica, who died a 
few weeks since at Scarborough, has bequeathed the 





| the eight cases he played KP2. 


| morable 5th of August. 





sum of 20,000/. Consols in trust for building and | 


maintaining a Jewish College in the town of Portsea, 
the place of his birth. 


calculated will give an additional sum of 23,0007. 


The distribution of prizes and certificates to the 
successful candidates in the local examination held at 
de examina- | 


Leeds in June last, under the statute ‘ 
tione candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Univer- 
sitatis,” took place in the large room of the Town 
Hall of that borough at noon on Saturday. 
sequence of the British Association holding its meet- 
ings in the same building, there was a very large 
assembly during the proceedings, including several 
of the distinguished savans at present visiting Leeds. 


The report, which was read by the secretary, stated 


that the names of 110 candidates had been given in 
for examination at Leeds, out of which number 103, 
35 in the senior and 68 in the junior division, offered 
themselves for examination. In the senior division 
13 of the candidates had obtained the title of ‘* Asso- 
ciate in Arts,” and in the junior division 23 of the 
candidates had obtained the University certificate. 


The match between Herr Harrwitz and Mr. Morphy | 
is now drawing to a close, victory lying on the side 
well 


of the young American. The match, it is 
known, will be gained by the first winner of seven 
games. 
won four and drawn two. 


that he lost the two first games. 


(which is more likely) his victory over Herr Lowen- 


thal in this country gave him too much confidence | 
when about to meet a player who is not generally | 


thought to be superior to that gentleman. Since Mr. 
Morphy has been in Paris he has repeated, at the 
Café de la Régence, the astonishing feat of playing 


eight games simultaneously, without seeing the board. | 


The scene is thus described by an eyewitness :—" The 


portion of the Café de la Régence more particularly | 


appropriated to the use of chess amateurs was open 
as usual to the public, and in it sat eight gentlemen, 
who consented to be Mr. Morphy’s antagonists. The 


other part of the café, farther on, and in which two | 


brilliant tables are placed, was appointed to the 
use of the blindfold player, who sat at the 
end with his back to the public. A certain line 
was marked out, beyond which only two gen- 
tlemen could pass—M. Journoud and M. Arnous 
de Riviére, who had undertaken to announce the 
moves on both sides. The latter gentleman officiated 
for the first four players, MM. Baucher, Bierwith, 
Bornemann, and Guibert ; and the former for the last 
four, MM. Lequesne, Potier, Preti, and Seguin. At 
half-past twelve, the combatants having taken their 
places, in the presence of about 250 lovers of the 
noble game, the play commenced by Mr. Morphy 
taking the move, and signifying that in every one of 
Some of his oppo- 


Mr. Morphy lost the two first, but has since 
Having exhibited such a 
| decided superiority, it is not easy to tell why it was 
Perhaps the jour- | 
ney had affected Mr. Morphy’s health; or perhaps | 


The will also provides for a | 
further sum after the death of his wife, which it is | 


In con- | 


nents replied by the similar move, whilst others played | 
differently, so as lead to what is called irregular | 


openings. The play then went on without interrup- 
tion for not not less than ten hours, during which 
time Mr. Morphy never took the slightest refresh- 
ment. The definitive result was that the blindfold 
player won six of the games, and drew two, his oppo- 


nents being vanquised in the following order :—MM. | 


Preti (after seven hours and a half), Potier, Baucher, 
Bornemann, Bierwith, and Seguin (at half past ten). 
The two plavers who succeeded in drawing their games 
were MM. Lequesne and Guibert. At the end of this 
wonderful exhibition, Mr. Morphy did not appear 
much fatigued. 


M. Delaunay, the proprietor of the café, for the excel- | 


Too much praise cannot be given to | 


| 


Jent manner in which he carried out the arrangements | 


of this most interesting display of chess-power. 


The Atlantic Cable has naturally been a fruitful | 


subject with the bookmakers. Messrs. Appleton have 
got “The Laying of the Cable; or, the Ocean Tele- 
graph: being a Complete and Authentic Narrative of 


} 


the Attempt to lay the Cable across the entrance to | 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
Atlantic Telegraph Expeditions of 1857 and 1858: 
with a detailed account of the mechanical and scien- 
tific part of the work, as well as Biographical 
Sketches of Messrs. Cyrus W. Field, William E. 
Everett, and other prominent persons connected with 
the enterprise, by John Maullaly, historian of the 


Enterprise.” It was the good fortune of the 
author to have been on board the United States 
frigate Niagara during the Atlantic Telegraph 


expeditions of 1857-8, and to have been present on 
the occasion of the landing of the cable on the me- 
While on these expeditions 


1855, and of the three | 


he acted in the capacity of special correspondent of | 


the New York Herald, and in that position collected 
a large amount of information in regard to the his- 
tory, progress, and successful completion of the great 
enterprise. ‘This he embodies in the following pages, 
and it is enough to say that he was present at every 
scene therein described, and was acquainted with 
every step in the progress of the undertaking; that 
he knew the men by whom it was so successfully 
carried on, and that he has faithfully endeavoured to 
deserve the title which he has received, of ‘* Historian 
of the Enterprise.’ They also publish “ Electron; 
or, the Pranks of the Modern Puck: a Telegraphic 
Epic for the Times,” by William C. Richards. 
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The American publishing trade teems with novelty. 
The Appletons announce “The Stratford Gallery; 
or, the Shakspere Sisterhood,” comprising forty-five 
ideal portraits, described by Mrs. J. W. Palmer. Ac- 
cording to the Americans, this work is entirely origi- 
nal, and will combine “the story-telling attractions 
of Lamb with the critical virtue of Mrs. Jameson.” 

A duel was fought on the 17th near Richmond, 
U.S., between Mr. Jennings Wise, editor of the 
Enquirer, and the Hon. Sherrard Clemens, member of 
Congress from the Wheeling districts. Mr. Clemens, 
who was the challenger, was wounded in the thigh. 
The cause of the duel was the Enguirer’s comments 
on Mr. Clemens in connection with the Gubernatorial 
question. 

Sir James Hudson, Envoy Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to Turin, and Mr. Panizzi, of the British 
| Museum, are travelling through Italy together. A 

foreign correspondent gives the following account of 

their adventures with the Papal police:—“They went 
at first from Padua to Bologna, and after some days’ 
sojourn in the latter city they thought proper to make 
| a tour to Ravenna and some other towns of the 
Romagna, whence they returned to Bologna in order 
to proceed to Florence. This circuitous route puzzled 
the Papal authorities, who took the alarm at these 
tortuous windings of one of the representatives of 
schismatic England, and of an old Italian revolution- 
ist; so that on their arrival at the hotel they received 
a written invitation from the director of the Papal 
police to present themselves forthwith before him. 
To this the travellers deemed it beneath them to 
comply, and consequently they took no notice at all 
of the summons. A few hours after, the police hav- 
ing, perhaps, better ascertained the quality of the 
| travellers, and having well meditated upon the case, 
again took the alarm, but in a different way. They 
now came to the conclusion that a British diplomatist 
is not to be trifled with, and that England might resent 
any slight put upon her dignitaries. Perhaps, too, 
aided by their southern imagination, they already 
| beheld the masts of British men-of-war in the road- 
steads of Ancona or Sinigaglia. One of the employés 
was therefore dispatched to the hotel, and, having 
obtained access to the distinguished travellers, after 
many indifferent speeches, at length arrived at the 
real object of his visit, and most humbly begged 
| them to restore the letter which had not been honoured 
| with a reply. The travellers were kind enough to 
consent to restore that precious document, so illustra- 
tive of the sagacity and of the dignified proceedings 
of the Bolognese police.” 

The German Scientific Congress is now holding its 
thirty-seventh session at Carlsruhe. There are now 
1100 German, Russian, and Swedish members present ; 
Italy is represented by four, and France by twelve. 
The Grand Duke of Baden was present at the first 
sitting, and in the evening a tragedy of Sophocles 
was performed by his order at the theatre for the 
amusement of the congress. On the following 
evening he gave a grand soirée, and the park was 
brilliantly illuminated with coloured lamps and Ben- 
gal lights. At half-past eight there was a grand 
supper, at which 900 of the members were present. 

Mont Blanc bas been ascended once more. This time 
the fortunate climber was Captain Forbes, R.N. who 
started from Chamouni early on the morning of the 
19th of September, accompanied by four guides and 
the usual number of porters. After a fatiguing walk, 
and an uncomfortable night, spent at the Grand 
Mulets, the party reached the summit, where they 
spent half an hour. Descending rather late, they had 
to pass another night on the mountain, and did not 
reach Chamouni before the next day. There have 
been ten ascents of Mont Blanc this season. The 
first was made by a Mr. Walford, of Cambridge, 
early in May. Several American and German gen- 
tlemen have also been at the top of the monarch of 
mountains. From this it would seem that Mr. Albert 
Smith wasin no respect premature in departing for 
China. The feat of climbing Mont Blane will soon 
become performed by everybody who has legs, money, 
and time to waste. 





OBITUARY. 


Durr, J. GRANT, Esq.—The Banffshire Journal, in recording 
Deceased was the 






the demise of this gentleman, says: 

eldest son of Mr. Mr. ¢ nt, of Kincardine O'Neil, and was 
born in Bantf on the 18th of July 1789. One of e 
earliest recollections of his childhood was seeing his 
father drv before the fire the newspaper which contained 
the account of the execution of Louis XVI. (in 1793.) 


Mr. Grant Duff was in the habit oftelling many anecdotes 
of his early Iffe in Banff, some of which were curiously 
illustrative of a state of things from which we are 


separated by half a century, which has produced more 
changes in the state of the country than any other in 
Scottish history. From Banff his mother removed to 
Aberdeen, where her son James was for some time at 
school, ther for a longer period a student at Marischal 
College. It had been inténded that he should proceed to 
Indiaas a civil servant; but the arrangements which had 
been made towards this end fell through at the last 
moment, and, impatient of longer delay, the boy, then 
only sixteen years of age, accepted a cadetship and 
sailed for Bombay. After a short period of study at 
the Cadet establishment, he was ordered to join 
the Bombay Grenadiers. The first affair of im- 
portance in which he was engaged was the storming of 


Maliab, astrongly fortified town, which was defended with 
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the energy of despair by the crew of freebooters and cut- 
throats to whom it belonged. Tie party, commanded by 
ign Grant, then only nineteen years of age, wasa 
ives of their boy leader 
tion It was not, howeve i 
k that he had any idea of the 
the service in which he had been 
” he observed to an old officer, 
‘‘was mere child’s play compared to Bhurtpore.” ‘I 
his senior; *“*the round shot at 
rse than here; but, for sniping, I 
Grant's carefu tention to his 
ly unrewarded 
an interpreter to his regiment, as well as adjutant, at 
period ; and long before he 
the service his position and influe 
n his rankin the army would naturally 
1. At last his day of good fortune dawned. The 
»ye of Mountstuart Elphinstone, then resident in 
, saw in the young soldier an instrument fitted 
shand. He made Lieutenant Grant his assistant in con- 
netion with Captain, afterwardsSir Henry Pottinger, and 
sndship which then began between master and pupil 
He had not 
to Mr. Elphinstone when the Peishwah 
hrew off the mask which had for some time indifferently 
cor led his bitter hostility to the English name. The 
tesidency was taken, plundered, and burnt. The decisive 
¢ punished the insolence of the treacherous 
tions, in which the 
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the frie 
remained unbroken fill the death of the lattcr. 


attached 





at Khirke 








] tta, and a train of oper 

snbject of this memoir was constantly employed, partly 
in a military and partly in a civil capacity, completed 
his overthrow. It now remained to settle the country, and 
to this object Mr. Elphinstone immediately addressed 


himself. The unwearied labours and great abilities of his 


assistant were rewarded by the “ blue riband of 


young 
Western India,” the Residency of Sattara. He was not 
quite ty years of age when he was sent, with only one 


te thir 

ypean companion and a body of native soldiery, into 
idie of the great and warlike province which w«s 
re of the Mahratta Confederacy. His mission 
bring order out of chaos, civilisation out of 
barbarism, peace and prosperity out of war and desolation. 
How he grappled with his great task and how he suc- 
ceeded in these benevolent objects it would be long to 
ce. ... The long and enthusiastic labours of Captain 
broke down a constitution of no ordinary 
ren 1, afier five years, his physicians insisted on 
his return te Europe, not as the means of buying health, but 
as absolutely essential to his existence. About two years 





tr. 





after his return to this country he succeeded tothe estate 
of Eden be 1 had descended to his mother while he was 
absentin the East. It was upon this oceasion that he as- 


sumed the name of Duff. Mr. Grant Duff's first task, after 

returning to England, was to complet? his “ History of 
the Mahratt»s,’ a work in three octavo volumes, for which 
he had collected the materials at vast expense and with no 
small personal labour amidst his public duties at Sattara. 
“i the only child of Dr., afterwards Sir 


e mari 











Whitelaw, Ainslie, the author of the “ Materia Medica 
Indica,” and lo»g well known in the scienti circles 
f Edinburgh and Paris. He then settled at Eden, and 
voted himself formany years to improving—nay, wemay 
10st Siy re-creating—his property. Ti recently 

t ve he never drew a farthi from estate, but 
led every year more than the entire income upon 

asi its desirability as a residence. 
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more t n 60.000 sat feet.- i roprietors o 

the ¢ We niture » Bazaar, ind 99, ¢ 

fo street, Baker-street, bec most ctf ly to invite 

a ntion of purchasers of anv doeeubataon of FURNITU 

to their present Unrivatled Stock, consisting of entire pote 3 

of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 

the best bh \uses in London, which they have jus + Lag game ed fro ym 
vera! noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, such 

circumstances as enable them to offer any portion As le ss than 

one-third of its or ginal cost. Every article warranted, and 

t noney rett 1 if net approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, } each ; 

Crawford-atreet, Bake r-etreet. 
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modern chemistry bas conferred upon mankind ; 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for 
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NERVOUS and DEBILITATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Iinperial African Institute of France, 
3edford Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 
National 
Alfred-place, Bedford- 
to inane, on receipt of six stamps, 


tesident Physician to the 


continues 
‘The Guide to Self-cure.”’ 

“The first man of the day in these complaints.’ 
July 1856. 


*—Medical 


CIDITIES in the STOMACH and 
4 BOWELS, flatulency, heartburn, indigestion, sick 
headache, bilious affections, &c., are speedily removed t by the 
use of COCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have now been held in the highest estimation by all 





classes of society for upwards of half a century. Prepared 
only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; 
and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 


2s. 9d. 48. | éd., aud ils. 


PLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
for during the 


the Gout was conside rea a romance; but now, the efficacy 
and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by un- 
solicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 





public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 


coveries of the present age. 


These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and 
are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.— 
Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors 


\ EASAM’S MEDICATED 
+ Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism. 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Painsin the Limbs, Ringworm, 
Sealds, Corns, Wounds, and all external diseases of 
will find certain and immediate relief from using the 
€ properties of which are truly surprising ; 








Burns, 
the skin, 
valuable curative, t! 


and, not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use | 


as Eau de Cologne. 


\ EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 


and REGULATING PILLS for the cure 









Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 

and allinward disorders brought on by the derangement of 

the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the general | 
1 and const a tone and v 





ur unsurpassed. 
ve from mercury or any other mineral 
in the mposition ; and, bei 
» sanction of est medic al authorit) 
most strongly recommended 
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Proprietor L. WILD, successor to 

MeEaAsaMand Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 

whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 

at Is, 1 2s. Wd., 48, 6d., and 1ls.; also retail by all 

medicine vendors throughout the kingdom. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

wit TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the st effective invention in the curative treatment of 

HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 

effects, is here avoid ed 5 a soft bandage being worn round the 

hod 2 the res wer is supplied by the 

MOC -M ATN P AD al y PATENT “LE VER, fitting with so 

muct and closeness that it cannot be detected. and may 


1ease 
7 sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
rence of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
> Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, ¢ 








ymndon. 
&. Gd, Postage, 1s. 
1s. 8d. 





8, Piccadilly, I 
268. 6d., and 3 

and 528. 6d. 
bili an 23, 6d. Postage, 18. 
Post t-office Ore lers to be made payable to JOHN 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
1K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &¢—The which the se are made is recom- 


material of 

mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient 
and permanent suppor all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VELNS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
postage, 6d. 


JouN WHITE, Manaufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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“CREAM — | 


| daily except Sunday. 
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| Testimonials from patients cured, 


of Bilious | 
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if O L LOWAY'S 0 I NTM EN T.—Skin 


diseases are prevalent everywhere, and everywher 
it known that HoLtoway’'s matchless Ointment isa sp¢ 
remedy. The demand for it is extraordinary. When 
Ointment is applied to the diseased parts, the effeet is w 
derful—it is more like that of magic than of medicine. it 
the relieved patient need not let his astonishment and lelight 
be dashed with fear or doubt as to the ultimate result of gs 
sudden an action on the system, for this famous Ointment jx 
as innocent and benign as it is powerful It does not throy 
the disease inwards, but insinuates itself through the pores of 
the skin to the original cause of the evil, and effects g 
thorough cure. 


Pp“ LTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL.— 
Among all the preparations for the hair that have been 
introduced as infallible, none has ever given the satisfactio; 
or gained the popularity that D’Altenburg’s Oriental Oil noy 
enjoys; it has passed the ordeal of innumerable fashional 
toilettes, and ladies who have used it pronounce it to be 
peerless article. They find where the hair is thinned that i: 
creates a fresh growth; that it fully restores the vegetah| 
power of the roots on the denuded places, and causes the filus 
to shoot forth anew; that it dissolves and removes the dan 
driff, prevents greyness, restores the hair to its natural coloy 
when greyness has actually supervened, gives a rich lu 
imparts the softness and flexibility of silk to the hair, a 
keeps it always luxuriant, healthy, and in full vigour. —S 























by all chemists and perfumers, at 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle: 
free for twelve stamps extra; and by D’ALTENBURG an 
Company, 38A, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 
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HA DYE, &c. — 248, High Holborn 

(opposite Day and Martin’s).-ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR 
DYE produces perfect Colours with little trouble of applica- 
tion. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6¢.; sent free, in blank 
wrappers, for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross's Hark DEsTROYER ¢ 
DEPILATORY, removes ce ag yey hair from the face or hands, 
without injury to the skin, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. (fre 
blank wrappers, for 50 st: amps . R.’s CURLING FLur 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imme 
diately it is applied to Ladies er Gentlemen's Hair, a beautif 
curl is obtained; sent ia blank wrappers for 54 stamps 

R.'s Wigs, 1/ 10s. 


Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’s 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
Moustachios, &c,, in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, p« 
tree, on noone of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss (© ou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
—*T he as ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success. 
Dr. Walsh.—* I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it.’ Mr. Jones.—‘* My hair is quite re- 
stored.” £. James, q.— After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are miraculous. ” W. Mahon, 


+ r ‘arr 
IK. OW THYSELF—MARIE “COU- 
PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea 
tions of character from an examination of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in Englan 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or thos 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen oftheir w riting, stating 
sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupelle 
Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents 
tastes, affections, &c. ot the writer, with many other thin 
calculated to be useful oa life.—From F “T consider 
your skill surprising.’’"—C. bait $ ‘4 description of her ch: 
racter is remarkably ioc '"—H. 
character is marvellously correct.’ 
the character you sent meisa true one. 
dese ribed him very accura ately.” 


2UPTU R ES EFFECTUALLY 


WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable t 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the furthe 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the wor 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of }\ 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chie! 
London, ¢ > to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 1A, Arlington-street 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appo ntment 

A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, 

kind of Hernia, with a large selectior 
sent free by post for tov 
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| penny stamps. 


| NY ERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
a HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA 
&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result of alor 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous mak ud es 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c., and 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professi 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent 
less understood, and consequently more errone ‘ously treat 
| than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pr 
| longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, tra 
their position; while in most cases the immediate cat 
| of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any tr¢ 
| ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes unce! 
| often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, t 
| use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended wit 
happiest results, the long-concealed of much mis 
being thereby brought to light, and a correct and g¢ 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The obj 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importa 
that have hither tore mained obscure, and to point out tot 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which ly 
at a state of health to which, in all probability. he 
4 bee na stranger, The above will be sent post 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGe, 10, Brooke 
Holborn-bars London. 


MINRIESEM AR.—Protec ted by Royal Letters 
} Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ei 
nacie de Paris, and the Imperial College of Medi 
Triesemar, No. 1, is aremedy for relaxation, 5 
matorrhesa, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No.- 
effectually, inthe short space of three days, coniplete! 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which caj 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of t 
health of a vast portion of the population. Tries 
No. 3, is the great Continental r 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, the 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable dest 
ot the patient's constitution, 1all the sarsapat 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and ‘ 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualit 
They may lie on the toilet-t ible without their use being su 
pectec i.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one i 
33s, which saves Ils.; and in 51. cases, whereby there }5 ‘ 
saving of 1/. 12s., divided into separate doses, as administere 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by D. Cuurc! 
78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 3, King Wi- 
liam-street; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand: Prout, 229, 
| HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, Lo!- 
don: R. H. Inenam, Market-street, Manchester; and PowEU 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin 
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’.—Skin m’HE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW | 

and USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 
8 A Spe TRISH W HISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof, 17s. 
When the snd 18s. per gallon, 38s. and 40s. per dozen, bottles and - im- 
bet is Won- pers included, free ‘to any railway station in town. Terms 
cine. But ® cash.—Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD and Co., 26, Philpot: 


ind deligh: £.C. Shippers and the trade supplied. 
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result of so ; = 
intment is VINE no longer an E Uxpensive Luxury.— 
hot throw : Our very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. 
he pores of S §= of which we hold an extensive stock, are now in_brilli 
effects a condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are on ly 
Oll 3 charged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for 
= ; 12 tamps. Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
have bee, ] Terms, cash, or approved re ference prior to delivery. 
atisfactic “] find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have 
al Oil nov no doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial 
ashionab mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
it to be “Hy. Lernesy, M.D., London Hospital.’ 
ned that it : The analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on ay nro — | 
vegetah Brandy, 158. per gallon.—WELLER and HuGHEs, Wholes ale 
ag me filus Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, 
8 the dan nb) 
iral coloy ee. 
QouTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERR 
. h 20s. a dozen. 
ed Very superior, 24s, a dozen. 
per bottle: “Various houses are becoming famous for Cape P nd 
BURG an ; Ss} : foremost among these stands the firm of H. - 
4 lis ms. The wines we have tasted may be pronomnoes i : 
ly full-bodied and entirely free from acidity.’’—Vide Court 
Tolborn Journal, July 31, 1858. 


S'S HAIR 
f applica 
, in blank 
rROYER (¢ 

or har 


“We have selected some samples of the wines imported 
from South Africa, by Mr. H. R. Williams. These have been 
carefully examined, and the result is in a high degree satisfac- 
tory. Contrasted with the compounds which are often sold 
for Port and Sherry, these wines possess a value for whole- 
some nee Gar surpassing any that we have seen. The price 
which they ¢ sold places excellent wine within the reac h of 
all —Vide Med lic Wl Cireular, August 18, 1858. 

Printed price lists, and the opinions, among others, 
Morning Chronicle, Naval and Military Gazette, John Bull 
Britannia, Bell's Weekly Messenger, Birmingham Journal, « 
forwarded on application, 
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Collections; also from the Sta tue of Pitt Macvowell, R.A., in the House of Parliament. 
Among the Literary Contents of the number are :— 
Early Artists of Florence. The Stereoscope and its Improvements, by R. Hunt, F.l.S. 
ae any, adapted to the Arts and Art-Manufacture, by a ching Societies. 
. Dresser, illustrated. rhe Provincial Exhibitions. 
The > Art Season of 1858. rhe Antwerp Exhibition. 
| King Lear and the Merchant of Venice at the Princess's | Tne Romance of Picture-Dealing. 
Theatre Ransome’s Process for Preserving Stone. 
| Bi it ish Artista, No. XXXIX. :—Si1 Wilkie, illustr rhe Book of the Thames, Part XXIL, by Mr. and Mrs S. C 
Tombs of | rti . IX.:—W. Woollett, t Hall, illustrated. 
Fairho! , illustrated. &e. &e. 
VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 
This day is published, No. XV., price 5s., of 
| @ f Sate Xi iblical % 
| wepn Ayes . + (0 ecord 
| Che Hournal of Sacred Aiterature and Pablical Record. 
C 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL. D, Ph.D., &e. 
lg CONTENTS : 
Augustine. On the Rectifications of Sacred and Profane Chronology, 








| The Literature of the Book of Job. which the newly-discovered Apis-Steles render necessary, 
Expository Remarks on 1 John y. 4-9, by the late Dr. by Dr. Edward Hincks. 

| Stroud, Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels; an elaborate C 
The Exegesis of Genesis vi. 1-4. Land, now employed by the Dutch Gover 
Free Theological Ing searches in the Syriae MSS. in the British Mus 

| Verification of Christian 5 oF pochs., Correspondence—Notices of Books—lIntelligence. 














































HAIR, H. R. WiLtrAMs, Importer, 112, Bishopsgate-street-Within, | London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row. 
PELLE's zondon. 
W hiskers, , fF a. ee oe | 
Hair in in ,0OGMORE LODGE, Rickmansworth, | 
ling off, HERTS. «, 4 T 
ness in a This Establishment is NOW OPEN for the reception of | Pi a TOR iAL AL MANAS S FOR TH er 60u N R 
aldness in ) male and female, suffering from the effects of | wy J : 
Belt, post- habits or other diseases connected with the | 
Miss Cou- nervous system. ‘The proprietor, a married gentleman, and a | 
timonials re gularly~ qualified M.D. of extens ive experience, is in posses- | MAY STILL BE HAD, 
| SUCCESS, sion of a specific for the ahove distressing maladies, which are } 
ave never unhappily on the increase ; and he guarantees to effect acom- | ee, 
3 quite re- plete and permanent cure within twelve months from the date | 1 , 
dness, its of admission. a? NA j 
Frogmore Lodge is pleasantly situated within its own | os o { $ 
ee grounds, and, from the purity of the air and general salubrity | 
COU- of the locality, is admirably adapted for successfully carrying 
line out the proprietor’s pec uliar mode of treatment. 
5 Bolin The terms of admission and further particulars may be | A N D C O U N T R Y - H O U ‘Ss E Cc A L E N D A R, 
aiiserhe ° ascertained by letter addressed ‘To the Proprietors of Frog- | Ges _ Mi eres ? is 
my ete : more Lodge Establishment, Rickmansworth, Herts ;"" and as FOR THE YEARS 1855, 1856, 1857, AND 1858. 
i cae the number of patients must necessarily be limited, early ap- | 
Coupelle plication will be necessary. ens EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER IDLE, ESQ., 
2y wi >w rt? TRE tT We — 
——- 0 RNIMAN’S URE PEA. | Author of ** Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c. 
her things Rich FULL-FLAvourED TEA, of great strength, and 
side “always good alik is obtained by importing it wit “e 5,1 ‘ boy Tielke larae Cvardhinde } ly ret rete he Yon 
7 aye powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not disguise ey ch Lunia cont wuts @ welbe large ¢ NGTAOMIgS by ihe first Artist: of tye Jan 
‘ch of m Chinese cannot possibly pass off the brown a re : : ; 
mma says erop with the choice spring gathering without its bei Price 1s. each; or a copy of either sent post free in return for thirteen stamps. 
You hav covered by the ¢ hnsumer, The Lancet (p. 318) shows that 
Horniman's Teas are casily distinguished :—*t The green not 
sab l being covered with Prussian blue , &e., is an olive hue; the ee 
URED black is not inte isely dark Wholesome as well as’ Tea | 1855. 1857. 
4 “always good alike is thus obtained. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and } - 1 ¢ mr ian tin 2 " Almana r 1857 contains the following 
nedy 4s. 4d. per lb. Lan ion Agent Purssel!, 78, Cornhill: El- The Almanac for 1855 contains the foliowing ‘ ames ot te <F is — 
j Winstrati 3: liustrations : 
licable t phinstone, 227, Regent-street, Oxford-stre und 21, | Illustrations: at — : - aA 
xes, how Throgmorton-street, Bank; Wolf, 75, St. Paul’s-churchya a; | rst Open Di Frost Eeesh Yow then! Who's the next over ? eecee ‘In.eeeene 
in a shor Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Soldin I I The Firs en Day after a Frost : An Interrupted Meal .....eceeecescces Ansdeil. 
~ hep HORNIMAN’S Agents in all parts of the kingdom. he Wounded Heron beeen se eeeeee cece es Ansd Portrait of ** Melbourne ” oe Eee Harry Hail. 
the wor . - > : : ‘ricketing at Lord’s Ground, The First esso! ry i 
t > val - Th ! St, LOGO cc cennce coscceces an, aa Hall. 
sipt of 10s NCONOMY IN FUEL.—The Winning, though “ putled double’ .. H. K. Brown Rook Shooting H. Weir 
t the ch ¢ coals arising from the use of badly-c A Company on the Banks of the Thames. H. L. Rolfe. oer tng eh © 00 os cece on ” as a 
on-street places in most faiuilies is truly enormous. The EE de i a ED ETS Haswell. ms bes ets REINER ae ast Weir 
pointme cts of effecting a great saving and adding to the ~ tg noel * Erith % Hay Ee eaebdnenee és H. Weir 
uses, apartments are obtained by the use of the following Grates: poe . Ghoottl rin hl - yew Flows rs of the Year. mn 
ectior l. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 20s. each. } GTOUsE VHOOUNE .» ee i ~ urne The Last Swim cocee KR Peek 
st for for hese Grates burn little fuel, give much heat, will burn for | fhe Wounded Black see . 4 Seon ae ee 7. H. Wilson. 
. hours without atter ition, and accumuls ate so little soot that | “ Life” and “ Deat . . od Sort for a Long * Day occ --. B. Herring. 
y } chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 2. Improved Grates, | Pheasant Shooting ..... 1sé T. H. Wilson 
yD anc with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, from 24s. each complete Snipe Shooting. - ‘ l PPTETeTererTeTerer i e olin W ” 
PEPSIA Any one who has experienced the suy periority of fire-brick | , 1858 
It of a lor over iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apart- 1856 505. 
which pew “at ; eae r& Ly 2 _— Bey sao a a } more The Almanac for 1858 contains the following 
which conduc he heat away. 3. Improved Grates, with | r os 1226 anntaing the following 1 : _ 
: - | he Almanac fo § con n he following lustre , Riis 
St urbridge fire-brick backs and porcelain sides, from 35s. | The Almanac harverc as a nthe ; ’ Illustrations : 
each, complete. The advanta f porcelain for ornam MUSITACIONS -—— Gat i he West Highland Sheep..... Ansdell. 
over’ irom or steel arise fre ym its injiness, saving of trot OT i i B. Here Coursing .. SOM eeteoeg A 
f cesning, and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse | ,.° Brave Ola H Anscell rhe Second tacked for the first 
e | . “ time ‘ lold t rht. Boy’ 7 z 
IMlustrate 1 prospectuses forwarded on application. | The Sick Hound Ansdell. . _, im id tight, Boy” ......+6- Harry Ha 
, Also, A Coursing Crack sececccececcee A. Nightingale. | New Flowers of the Yea 
STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL he Eagle’s Prey... : a ane: Gee ison. Cricketing. = 7 ceseseseeee A. Haswell, 
~ ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. T! | Trout Fishing i a W" r scarfs Pol or H W 
wepeery toves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may b A Rabbit Warren ........ ° il, Weir Short Horns .... ah 4 asiece 2 a 
h ms ad with or without open fire, and will burn night and day in | Harvest—The Last Load H. Weir. rhe Two Ya a ira Weedon. 
a Severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst | partridge Shootit og a Ss H Weir Cookham Rea BED ccsocces onaseese« 7. H. Wilson. 
oO they are entirely free from the objection found to so many | H hland Gillie ha relay of Dogs Ansell, Rowing ... P - F.R son. 
Stoves, that of a liability to become overheated and to render ighland Gite sdeaparey Ae . ~ haat es ’ - 4 
the atmosphere off nsive. i ustrated prospe re a forw a 1, | Hold Hard! Let them get at him!.... . B, Herring. Ope rs D ay—Goin to tt 1e Meet ....4. H. K Browne. 
M of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitchen Range, | Duck Shooting........+.+.+++ ee Ans fhe Old Sh ting POMy.....eee see .-- A. K. Brown 
ich alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- | 
- of 1855. | “ 
. Epwarps, Son, and Co., General Stove and Kitchen |} 5 
wad Range Manufacturers, 42. Poland-street, Oxford-street, W 1859. : 
" sTIP \ TAC * 185 rf e ready i TOVEMBER next, price Is, and will contain 
at ters r ny sep PR . The RURAL ALMANAC for 1859 will be ready in NOVI ER next, | ’ 
Letter L Se BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, | , ‘WELVE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, vi: 
mee INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT | ws 
ig SARLEY, for mi aking ¢ Superior Barley Water in | How to get Over ........++++ee0. H. K. Browne, Boat Racing at Putney .......... 7. H. Wilson, 
Mi intes, has not ouly obtained the patronage of her The Warrener os H. Weir. The Racehorse .....0+eseeeeeeeee Harry Hall. 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every | A Coursing Crack T. H. Wilson The rae ee ‘ 7. H. Wilson. 
. 188 Of the community. and is acknowledged to star id un The T i Fo R. Ansdell | Royal Thames Yacht Club Match... T. G. Dutton. 
valled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and li 1 for | aS SE ee os oss a. ae | “ H. We 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious —s Bone with a Raven . sees TH. Wilson. | Devons tees see eoocee, He a 
gustard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or DOE se 66 06 bunk 40,40 08 ch eeae F. Henning. } A Day in the Snow pera 
Oups. { 
ROBINS( IN’'S PATENT GROATS for more than | Among the most useful Contents of each of the Calendars relating to Sporting, Farming, Gardening, and Rt Affairs, 
, } ’ > " trir the Snn ; y Mear en ture of 
thirty years have been held in constant and incre sing r public are—Calendar for the Year, including Moon's Changes, Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon, Mean Tem, are of 





est 





nation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the and 
ene valuable preparation for making a pure and delicat 
Gruel, which forins a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
18 & populs wrecipe for colds and inthuenza, ral use in 

1€ sick chamber, and, alternate ly with the Barley, is 
an exeelient food for Infants and Children. ; 

Prepared only by the Patentees, RowrNsoy, 
and Co., Parveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, 


born, London. 
Sold by all spectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
own and C ountry, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family 
anisters, at 2s., 58., and 10s. each. 
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st, Hay and Straw, Hops, 
and various other 


» Prices of Grain and Butchers’ Me 


the World, Consols, Avera 
the Farm, and the Garden, 


ghout the Year in refcren 


¢ 
of 





each Month in various 
&e.; Information requi 


parts 
red throu to 


Sports, 





Miscellaneous Matters—Valuable Recipes, &c—Royal Birthdays—The Queen's Household—Her Majes y s Ministers— 
Marketing Table—Interest Table—Assessed Taxes— Eclipses of the San and Moon—Rates of Postage of Leiters and Books 


and much besides which is required for ready reference in the 





—and all information usually contained in Almanacs 
Country House. 
Price Is. each, or either will be sent post free for thirteen penny stamps to any person transmitting that amount to the 


Office. May be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


Published at Tue Frerp Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SCRIPTORUM GRECORUM BIBLIOTHECA. 
LOTINI ENNEADES cum 
Ficini interpretatione castigata, iterum ediderunt 
F. Creuzer et G. H. Moser, primum accedunt PORPHYR i 
ET PROCLI INSTITUTIONES et PRISCIANI PHIL‘ 
SOPHI SOLUTIONES ex codice Sangermanensi edidit et 
annotatione instruxit F. Diibner. 15 francs. 


Dipot, Paris 
JIBLLOTECA DE AUTORES 
) ESPANOLES, desde la formacion del lengnaje hasta 

In the course of publication at Madrid, t 
curately printed on fine paper, double columns, 
mtaining the matter of half a dozen volun 


MIGUEL 


nuestros dias 
tifully and a 
each volume 
Price 15s 

1. OBRAS 
SAAVEDRA 

2. OBRAS de NICOLAS 
FERNANDEZ DE MORATIN 

3. NOVELISTAS ANTERIORES 
VANTES. : 

1. ELEGIAS de VARONES 
INDIAS. Por Juan de Castellanos. 

5. COMEDIAS 1 escogidas 
TELLEZ (El Maestra Tirso de Mol 
OBRAS de Fray LUIS 
Tomo I 

7. COMEDIAS 
DE LA BARCA, 

8. OBRAS 
Tomo II 

9. COMEDIAS de Don 
DE LA BARCA. Tomo IL 

10. ROMANCERO GENERAL, 


Romances ( D. 


fomo I 

1. OBRAS DE 
Tomo III 

12, COMEDIAS de Don PEDRO CALDERON 

> LA BARCA. Tomo IIL 

13. EPISTOLARIO ESPANOL. 
Cartas de Espanoles illustres antiguos y modernos, p« 
Eugenio de Ochoa. Tomo I. 

14. COMEDIAS de Don 
DE LA BARCA. Tomo IV. 

I5. OBRAS escogidas del PADRI 
CISCA DE ISLA 

16. ROMANCERO GENERAL, o Coleccion de 


s Castellanos—Recogidos por Don Augustin Duran 


de DE CERVANTES 


y de 


A CER- 


ILUSTRES de 
GABRIEL 


de Fray 


ina). 
6. DE GRANADA. 
de Don PEDRO CALDERON 
Tomo I. 
de Fray 


LUIS DE GRANADA. 


PEDRO CALDERON 
o Coleccion 
‘astellanos:—Recogidos por Augustin Duran. 


de Fray LUIS GRANADA. 


Coleccion de 
r Don 


PEDRO CALDERON 


JOSE FRAN- 


Romance 
Yomo II 
17. POEMAS EPICOS. Coleccion dispuesta y 
revisada, con notas biographicas y una advertencia prelimi- 
naré Por Don Cayetano Rosell. T« 
NOVELISTAS POSTERIORES 
VANTES. Coleccion revisada y precidida de 
critico-bibliographica por Don Cayetano Rosell 

19. OBRAS completas del Exmo. Sr. D. MANU EL 
JOSE QUINTANA, con un prolo r Don Ar Li 
dl Rio, 

20. COMEDIAS 
ALARCON Y MENDOZA. 
Don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. 

21. HISTORIADORES de 
TICULARES Coleccion dirigida ¢ 
Cayetano Rosell. Tomo L 
HIS rORIADORES 
INDIAS oleccion dirigida é ilustrada por 
Vedia. ‘Tomo I 

23. OBRAS de Don FRANCISCO de QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS Coleccion completa, corregida, ordenada, 

istrada Don Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orb 
Tomo I 

24. COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE F EL IX | 
DE VEGA CARPIO, juntas en coleccion y ordenadas p 
Don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. Tomo I. 

25. OBRAS de Don DIEGO DE 
FAJARDO vy Licenciado PEDRO 
NAVARRETE. 
HISTORIADORES 
INDIAS. Coleccion dirigida e ilustrada por D 
Vedia. Tomo II. 

27. ESCRITORES 


mo 


A CER- 


una notich 


18. 
or » Ferrer 


DON 


Coleccion 


JUAN RUIZ DE 


hecha ¢é ilustrada, por 


de 


SUCESOS 


ilustrada por 


PAR- 


Don 


»») 


PRIMITIVOS 


Don Enrique 


por 


SAAVEDRA 
FERNANDEZ 


de 
del 


26. 
n Ex ue ce 
del SIGLO XVI. 
Pri San Juan de la Cruz—Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide 

Fray Hernando de Zarate 

28. HISTORIADORES 
TICULARES. Tomo II 

29. POEMAS EPICOS. 
revisada, con un prologo y 
Rosell. Tomo II 

30-31. OBRAS del Padre JUAN DE 
Tomo L-IL 

POETAS LIRICOS de los 
y XVII. Coleccion ordenada por Don 
Tomo L 

33. NOVELISTAS POSTERIORES A 
VANTES. Tomo segundo, con un Bosquejo histor 
la Novela Espanola, escrito por Don Eustaquio Fern 
Naverrete 

34. COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE 

VEGA CARPIO, Tomo 

ROMANCERO Y CANCIONERO SAGRA- 
DOS. Coleccion de Poesias Cristianas Morales y 
sacadas por Don Justo de Sancha, 
CURIOSIDADES BIBLIOGRAPHICAS 
Coleccion escogida de Obras Rares de amenidad y erudic " 
Yon ay punte s biograficos de los diferentes Autores. Por Dor 
‘Ado Ifo de C astro. 

37. OBRAS del Maestro Fray LUIS DE LEON. 

88. COLECCION escogida de OBRAS NO 
DRAMATICAS de Fray LOPE FELIX DE VEGA CARPIO. 
Por Don Cayetano Rosell. 

39. COMEDIAS. escogidas de Dorn AGUSTIN 
MORETO Y CABANA. Coleccion hecha € ilustrada por 
Don Luis Fernandez Guerra y Orbe. 

40. LIBROS de CABALLERIAS, con un discorso 
preliminar y un catologo razonado. Por D. Pascual de 
Gayangos. 

41. COMEDIAS escogidas de Fray LOPE FELIX 
DE VEGA CARPIO. Tomo III. 


nero. 


DE SUCESOS PAR- 


Coleccion dispuesta y 
un catalogo, por Don Cayetano 


SIGLOS XVI. 
Adol de C 


astro 


CER- 
co sobre 
indez de 


FELIX 


or 
ov. 
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Marsilii | 


Divinas, | 
’ | wickelung 


eau- 


LEANDRO 


| a poor and populous district, 


IV. 
|THE CHESS-BOARD of LIFE. 


de | 


| édition, 


, 
de 
ce 


5 RAITT VO! SS del 


T omo 


MARIANA. | 


1,| Or 


| 
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MR. BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE and the BIBLE; 


giving para s from the Plays of Shakespeare and 
the Bible, showing how much the great dramatist was | 
indebted to Holy Writ for his wisdom and knowledge of 
human nature. By Rev. T. 8. EATON. Post 8vo. 5 


passa 


5s. 





HANDY BOOK of MUSICAL ART; 


Practical Hints to Students. By the Hon. and 
T. C. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


Ill. 


BERTHA DARLEY; or, Life in her | 
Husband's Curacies. By L. H. B. Crown 8vo. cloth 10s. 6d. 
‘Cleverly and carefally written. The characters are well | 

drawn; and life, as it comes under a curate’s observation in | 

is faithfully portrayed The | 

ition of the Chartist rising in Yorkshire has a touch | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


yith some 


V 
Rev. 
3 ¢ 


descriy 
which 


reminds us of Miss Bronté’s graphic narratives of | 
similar outbreaks. | 


"— A thenceum. 


By 
QUIS. i 
* After an exordium, 
otherwise n uld now 
would paint the lily ? "—A the 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


might have 
rerogatory; for who 


any praise we 
be supe 
noeum, 


such 


give w 


v. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE for 1859; 
a Book of Instruction and Amusement for all Young 
People. Square l6mo., fall gilt back and side, with Eight 
Coloured and other I Instrati ms. 3s. 6d. 

This volume will be greatly superior to its predecessors, 
and no expense has been spared to make it the best gift 
book of the season. 


VI. 

The ADVENTURES of St. GEORGE 
AFTER his FAMOUS ENCOUNTER with the DRAGON 
By W. F. PEACOCK. With Ten large Llustrations. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or full coloured, 3s. 6d. 


THE WARRIOR. 


same style and price. 


BOLDHEART 


companion to the above, s 


A 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 
Paternoster-row ; 


Lovell's-court, 
and all Booksellers. 


) HIS-| 


2 vols. 10 franes. 


son sejour | 





(EUVRES DE MIGNE 

PORTRAITS ET NOTIC ES 
TORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
CHARLES-QUINT, son abdication, 

et sa mort au monastere de Yuste. 6 francs. 
HISTOIRE DE MARIE STUART.—Nouvelle | 
revue et corrigée. 2 vols. Orné d'un joli portrait. | 
-EREZ ET PHILIPPE IL— 
ol. 6 francs. 


P. DIDIER. 


M 


12 franes 
ANTONIO PI 
Nouvelle lition. lv 
ris: 
des | bn ra ichneten ist erschienen und in allen 
uchhandlungen zu haben, 


7,RAUEN 'B REVIER. —Kaulturgeschicht- 
liche Vorlesungen. Von KARL BIEDERMANN. Brosch. 
preis 2 thir; eleg. gebunden, 24 thir. 
Tsnat TSVERZEICHNIS: 
1. Uber Wesen, Werth, und Mittel w shrer Frauenbildung. 
» Wesen und Bedeutung der Kultur. 
3. Die natiirlichen Grund] n der Kultt ir und die dadurch 
bedingte Mannigta it ihrer Gestaltung und | 
Aus breitung 


Im Ve 


Itigk« 


r allgemeinen Kultur-Aufgabe 


weibl reschlechts. 
b. die Verhiiltnisse d, Beiden Geschlechter. 
i berblick iiber den Gang der Kultur- | 


5. Geschic hte 


Zeitansichten i 


e Be rechtig rung und ihr Werth | 
les Me 1en 
lge wie ‘als Mittel der Kultur- 


Die 1 
hur 


be its the jun als Fx 


ke lung 


Die A 
entwi 

Die g iftiichen Folgen der Arbeitstheilung. 

oli schichte der modernen Kulturstaaten. 

» Frage, ihre Bedeutung und die Versuche ihrer 


eben in seinen Wechselbeziehungen zur 


14. Die ne st. 

shichte der bildenden Kunst. 

Geschichte der schénen Literatur. 
Leipzig: Verlag von J. J 


SSCHICHTE DES 
REICHES IN ASIEN. Von 
NEUMANN. Zwei Biinde. 7 thir. 

Ein hichst werthvolles und wichtiges Werk, das gewiss 
nicht nur in Deutschland, sondern auch im Ausland und 
namentlich in England Aufsehen erregen wird, besonders 
gegenwiirtig, wo Ostindien die Theilnahme der ganzen civili- 
sirten Welt erregt. 

Der Ve rfasser, der beriihmte Sinolog und Historiker in 
Miinchen, hat in diesem Werke nicht blos die Geschichte des 
Ang loindis hen Reiches, sonde rn simmtlicher Besitzungen 
der Engliinder in Asien, von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf unsere 
Tage, nach ihrem innern Zusi ummenhange, aus den bewiihr- 
testen und seltensten Quellen geschrieben. Bei der Ent- 

der Griinde weshalb Grossbritannien aus allen 
gegen die orientalischen sowie gegen die euro- 
Nationen siegreich hervorgegangen ist, musste | 
auf die verschiedenen Religionen und Regierungsformen, 
auf das biirgerliche und hiusliche Wesen der streitenden 
Volker eingegangen werden Man kénnte das Werk 
demnach auch eine Westostliche Kulturgeschichte nennen, 
und zwar im weitesten Sinne des Wortes, in Betreff der Lite- 
ratur und der Unterrichtsanstalten, der natiirlichen Erzeug- 
nisse, des gegenseitigen Handelsverkehrs und der ver- 
schiedenen Gev re, 

Das Werk zerfillt in 10 Biicher mit folgenden 
schriften :—1. England und die Ostindische Hansa ; 
und Muselmann; 3. Baber und die Grossmongolen; 4 West | 
und Mittelasien; 5. Die Griindung des angloindischen 
Reiches; 6. Der Fortbau des angloindischen Reiches; 7. Die 
Erweiterung nach Osten und Norden; 8 Lord Bentinck und | 
die Reformbewegung; 9. Afghanistan und Sind; 10. Die Sikh | 
und China, 

For a review of this exceedingly impartial and philoso- 
phical history of 9 a see THE Critic of 11th September. 

A. Brocknats, Leipzig. 
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| mark its pages. 


; general interest. 


NEW WORK BY THE EDITORS OF “ FAMILY FRIEND.” 
On ee illustrated with 1000 Engravings, Title and 
Frontispiec e designed by HARVEY, crown 8vo., pp. 384, 


ACTS FOR EVERYBODY. Price 3s. 6d. 


A complete Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, com- 
prising— 1. Things not generally known. 
Things that ought to be known. 
Things worth knowing. 

Asa — ‘of current facts—facts from the Arts, Science S, 
and Literature—facts from Commerce and Manufactures— 
facts from Anatomy and Phvysiology—facts from the Garden 
and the Field—and facts from all sources and for Everybody 
—no work has ever appeared more worthy of universal 
consideration. 

London: 


Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 


and on DELIVERY in 
By the Rev. W. W. CAZALI 
308WOR TH and IJARRISON, | 
PAIN, &c,—Price 
. nla ha a A Pe 
] ETTERS | of om the 
4 ITALY, &. By EDWARD 
‘Wanderings in Germany,” &c. 
“ Pleasant—thoughtful—observant.' 
“ For a tourist we strongly recommend 
“Will well repay perusal.’’—John Bull. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON; and all Booksellers. 
ust published, 


VIE PRACT ICE of 
COURT, with the Amendment 
Statutes, Rules, Forms, and Cases. By H. W. GOODWIN, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Copyhold 
Enfranchisement,"’ &c. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; 
lls. bound 
Law Tres Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


MPuE THIRD EDITION of 
CONSOLIDATION ACTS, namely— 
The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Railways Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Markets and Fairs Clauses Act. 
The Gasworks Clauses Act. 
The Commissioners Clauses Act. 
The Waterworks Clauses Act. 
The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act 

. The Towns Improvement Clauses Act. 

The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 
11. The Police Clauses Act. 

With voluminous Notes, comprising the whole law of under- 
takings carried on by special Act of Parliament, and an 
Appendix of Forms and Statutes referred to. By GEORGE 
TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, being the Third Edition of 
Acts. In one large volume, price 30s. 
33s. half-bound; 34s. bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


SPEAKING and 
ET, A.M., Cantab. 
. Rey gent-street. 


‘PENINSULA, 


WILKEY, Author of 


READING 


London: 


"Critic. 
|. A 


the PROBATE 


Act of 1858, all the 


‘the 


cloth ; 


Just published, price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stamps), 
+ ml y ro 
EBILITY and NERVOUSN ESS : 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these eusitian 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 


| which commonly lead to its occurrence, the sy mptoms which 


indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


in 
MHE HYGIENIC T REA 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 

RICHARDSON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
ia Diseases of the Chest, and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 
sary for Consumption. 

“Tt is a thoroughly practical book, and should be read by all 
who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease.” 
Critic. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, . 

Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post for 32 stamps, 
‘DAQEROQ ¢ > TXT ° : 
[ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Chz arlotte- street, Fitzroy- 
square. 

‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 

class to the curable.’’—Lancet 
London: 'T. RIcHARDS, 37, ( 


Wok ‘KS by WILLIAM MAC CCALL 
The ELE MENTS of INDIVIDUAL ISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 


ls. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. a " “tne 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

Pats, ESSONS of the PESTILENCE: 

“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

‘A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men."—J. D. 
More u's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

‘ The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon '"—E. P. O’KELLyY’s 
Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
ge nius. "—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many ext 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
—Critic. 
been singularly interested by this book. 
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a Discourse, 
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firuth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
pA ind peculiar in our time. "Manchester Examiner. 
TRUBNER and Ce 1 60, Paternoster-row 
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